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Jan Valtin Explains 


THE AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS 








High spot of the New York Library Association’s 51st annual confer- 
ence was the popular “Speaking of Books’ program, broadcast over WGY 
in Schenectady, where the series is usually presented, but originating on this 
occasion directly from the conference session at Lake Mohonk on Friday 
evening, September 26, before an enthusiastic audience of 500 NYLA 
members. Presented without benefit of script, the broadcast was recorded 
} in the studio of WGY as it came over the wire, later transferred by National 
Broadcasting Company engineers to Dictaphone records, from which it was 
transcribed. And here it is! 


NNOUNCER: It's time for another ANNOUNCER: Next on the critics’ side of 





; session of “Speaking of Books,’ an the table is Rex Stout, author, lecturer, 

: unrehearsed, spontaneous, literary free- and outspoken champion of liberty, per- 
for-all. Alone and unprotected, without haps best known as the creator of the 
the benefit of script, a distinguished au- master detective, Nero Wolfe. 
thor once again submits himself and his ‘Stout: That’s okay as long as you don’t 
recent best seller book to the criticisms of start calling me “Mr. Wolfe” instead of 
three unrestrained book reviewers—and “Mr. Stout.” 
anything goes! ANNOUNCER: We'll watch it, Mr. Stout. 
Tonight our author is Jan Valtin. His Completing our critics’ trio this evening 
book Out of the Night is familiar to all is Irita Van Doren, the charming editor 
America. It has sold up to date some of ‘Books,’ Sunday supplement of the 
400,000 copies, and it is now being ser- Herald Tribune and easily, we think, the 
ialized daily in a chain of newspapers most popular woman about books. Mrs. 
from Coast to Coast. No book in recent Van Doren. 
years has had such phenomenal success. Mrs. VAN D: Mr. Powell, you've forgotten 
But before we introduce Jan Valtin, let's to tell our radio audience that tonight's 
meet the critics. First, Lewis Gannett, broadcast emanates from Lake Mohonk, 
conductor of the New York Herald Trib- New York, at the scene of the annual 
une’s daily feature ‘Books and Things,” convention of the New York State Li- 
and one of the country’s outstanding brarians’ Association. 
reviewers. Mr. Gannett. ANNOUNCER: Indeed I have and thank you 

GANNETT: I’m almost as excited to meet very much, Mrs. Van Doren. And now 

Mr. Valtin in the flesh as the audience I know you must be anxious to meet the 
here is. author of the evening, Jan Valtin. Ever 
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since Out of the Night was published, 
Jan Valtin has been a figure of national 
interest and importance. At first, many 
people said Valtin did not exist—later, 
that he could not possibly have lived the 
fantastic adventures recounted in Out of 
the Night. Well, Jan Valtin in the flesh 
is here tonight—and Mr. Gannett, would 
you introduce him to our radio audience? 


GANNETT: Now look here, Mr. Powell— 
you know the rules of this program as 
well as I do. Mr. Valtin, you're a 
stranger in our midst., and I have to tell 
you about our procedure. Here in ‘‘Speak- 
ing of Books,” when the author meets 
the critics and the critics meet the au- 
thor, the critics speak first. You, Mr. 
Valtin, have to remain on the sideline, 
bound and gagged while we critics have 
our say. 

VALTIN: Okay. 


GANNETT: Then, after a little while, our 
announcer, Mr. Powell, will give us a 
signal and then you'll be released and 
you can say as much as you can say be- 
tween our interruptions. Now, Mrs. Van 
Doren, suppose you tell us briefly what 
this book Out of the Night is all about— 
just as if we hadn't read it. 

Mrs. VAN D: Out of the Night is the 
autobiography of a young revolutionist. 
Jan Valtin—his real name is Richard 
Krebs—was only 14 years old when the 
first war ended. His father had taken an 
active part in the mutiny of the Kaiser's 
fleet and the boy grew up in revolt 
against the desperate poverty and misery 
of the Bremen waterfront. Men were 
hungry and disillusioned and weary of 
war. Revolution was in the air. Valtin 
and other young men who became Sparta- 
cists were all perfect material for the 
growing Communist Party in Germany 
which promised working men and women 
the life they dreamed of, in a world of 
their own making. Valtin’s story is the 
story of a young man passionately de- 
voted to that ideal, who gradually became 
absorbed into the underground world of 
the G.P.U and the Gestapo as an active 
party worker. It is for us an almost un- 
believable picture of brutality, intrigue, 
and betrayal, of the misuse of human 
beings by men avid not so much for a 
decent world as for power to control 
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whatever world might be—a terrifying 
picture of an organized network of vio- 
lence, seeking to cover the world, in 
which no man might trust another, no 
human relationship mean anything. 

It is a story of the rise of the Communist 
Party in Germany, of its struggle to the 
death with Hitler’s Storm Troopers, of 
Valtin’s own part in that struggle, his 
seizure and torture by the Nazis, his be- 
trayal at the hands of the Comintern, for 
whom he had almost given literally his 
life—and his belated, incredibly belated, 
realization that party war had become an 
end in itself, its aim forgotten in the ruth- 
less and degrading struggle. And all 
through the hideous picture runs the tragic 
story of Firelie, a lovely, independent, in- 
telligent young Flemish girl, no believer 
in violence or blind obedience, but drawn 
to her death in the dark cellars of revolu- 
tion by her love for Valtin. 

GANNETT: You know, Mrs. Van Doren, I 
think you missed your vocation. You sit 
up there in the Herald Tribune editing 
other people’s reviews—and some of them 
are all right but after listening to that, I 
think you’d do better to write your own 
reviews. What do you think about it, 
Mr. Stout? Was that summary okay by 
you? 

Stout: The summary she gave—or your 
idea of her writing her own reviews? 

GANNETT: Well, both, both— 

Stout: I like both ideas. I think it’s a 
swell summary, and I think it’s a grand 
idea. 

Mrs. VAN D: It’s much easier to get Mr. 
Stout to write my reviews. 

GANNETT: But you know, she left a num- 
ber of things out—that book has more 
than 700 pages. 

Stout: Yes, it has a lot more—it has more 
than 700 episodes even, I would say. 
GANNETT: Well, as she summarized that, 
it sounded to me—well, it started to 
sound like a movie scenario, but I don’t 
think the Hollywood lots all put together 
could pack in one year as many scenarios 

as he got into that one book. 

Stout: I just finished reading it yesterday 
—I hadn't read it before. 

GANNETT: How many years had you been 
working at it? 
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“SPEAKING OF Books” 
Left to right: Rex Stout, Irita Van Doren, Jan Valtin, Lewis Gannett 


Stout: I'd only had it a year, but it took 
me only a week to read it, and it was 
a week well worth spending— 

GANNETT: Well, that’s the trouble—I'm a 
daily book reviewer myself, and I had to 
try to do it in a day—I had to stay up 
all night—you can’t begin it and you 
can't stop. 

StouT: It reminded me of—you remember 
the pictures in the old fashioned physiol- 
ogy books of the inside of the stomach 
eee 

GANNETT: Now be careful—we’re on the 
radio. 

Stout: Yes, but this hasn’t to do—I’m not 
talking of Mr. Valtin’s insides—I'm talk- 
ing about the characters in the book. The 
men in that book were maniacs of a dif- 
ferent kind, while it shows the insides, 
I think, of their minds and their hearts. 
I think that’s the chief thing the book 
does and to me, it’s a very repellent pic- 
ture because it’s the insides of the minds 
and hearts of men who have gone back to 
the barbaric idea that the way to settle the 
question is by fighting about it. 


GANNETT: Now, wait a moment—you're 
not speaking for the Fight for Freedom 
Committee tonight, Mr. Stout. We're 
talking about— 

StouT: I'm speaking on the other side of 
the fence, Mr. Gannett, tonight— 

GANNETT: We're talking about Jan Val- 
tin’s book. Of course, the thing that im- 
pressed me most was the absolute credi- 
bility of that picture. You had the mix- 
ture of idealism and despair in these boys 
that drifted into that revolutionary group 
in Germany, and their initial readiness 
from good motives to do bad things, 
which is so human, until they were led 
on and on and on, step by step, and 
didn’t know quite where to get off the 
train, how to get out of it. But that pic- 
ture of the mixture of motives behind the 
revolutionary, especially in the early 
stages, was the impressive thing about it 
to me—didn’t you think so, Mrs. Van 
Doren ? 

Mrs. VAN D: Yes—and I think it’s. ter- 
ribly convincing, the whole network of 
revolution that goes on there. You may 
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say this episode didn’t happen, or that 
didn’t happen—I don’t know and nobody 
else knows, except Mr. Valtin—but the 
whole picture is completely convincing— 
it's something quite horrible that’s going 
on. 

StouT: Didn't you notice one thing, 
though, Mrs. Van Doren—that nearly all 
of the skullduggery throughout the book 
is committed by the leaders—either the 
Gestapo leaders or the G.P.U. leaders— 
but the rank and file are always pretty 
good guys. Don’t you suspect that? 

Mrs. VAN D: Well, I thought there were 
some places in there where the rank and 
file betrayed their own just as much as 
the leaders did. 

Stout: Because my idea is that the per- 
centage of skullduggery among human 
beings remains just about the same on 
any level—the rank and filers have got 
the same percentage as the big guys. 

Mrs. VAN D: That's true. 

GANNETT: I don’t know whether it’s true 
or not. Maybe the rank and filer with 
a sufficient percentage of skullduggery in 
his soul becomes a leader, temporarily at 
least. 

Strout: I think it’s a very bad doctrine Mr. 
Gannett, in a democracy. 

GANNETT: Well, it’s a bad doctrine, but 
it's a bad world. That’s the kind of 
human nature that made the world we 
read about in the headlines and in Val- 
tin’s book. 

Mrs. VAN D: There was one small incident 
in the book that impressed me very much, 
though—it was like an oasis—a green 
cool oasis in the midst of all of this mess. 

GANNETT: I didn’t remember any. green 
cool oasis in that book. 

Mrs. VAN D: Well, relatively speaking. It 
was his experience in England, where he 
was handled very efficiently, but very 
quietly, and where Mr. Valtin himself 
gives credit to Scotland Yard for knowing 
what it’s about—but it was so clean and 
decent, as compared with everything else 
in the book. 

Stout: Yes, he had one sentence there 
where he said that England for the 
agents of the G.P.U—England is one of 
the least dangerous and most difficult of 
countries for conspirative endeavor. 
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Mrs. VAN D: Yes, I remember that. 

GANNETT: Well, there weren't any—per- 
haps that was a cool oasis, but I must say 
you sort of forget those cool, green oases 
as you rush through the rest of that book, 
because most of it is so sordid and brutal 
and swift moving. Of course, I liked one 
or two episodes that had a little comic 
relief in them. Remember the story of 
the International Seamen’s Congress—in 
Hamburg, I think— 

Strout: With the Hindus? 

GANNETT: Well, Hindus or Lascars—I’m 
a little vague about my southeastern 
European peoples—what were they ? 

Stout: Well they needed a couple of 
Hindus at this convention and didn’t have 
any, so somebody went out to a ship and 
got a couple. 

GANNETT: Yes—and then—you read that 
book last night—you go ahead and finish 
up. Oh, they wanted them to make a 
speech, and so they made them make a 
speech, didn’t they ? 

Stout: Well, when did you read it, Lewis 
—or didn’t you ? 

GANNETT: Well, I read every page—I 
won't say every word—but I read every 
page of that book—I couldn't stop—I 
wanted to skip—lI like to skip books, but 
you can’t skip in a book like that . . . you 
get carried on. But I don’t think these 
people are going to understand about 
those Hindus unless you go on with that 
story. 

Stout: Well, they needed Hindus to 
make a speech—and this International 
Seamen’s Convention didn’t have any—so 
I think Mr. Valtin went down and got 
them off a ship and brought them back— 
and they, of course, knew no—I suppose 
none of the languages being spoken there 
and Mr. Valtin asked one of them: ‘Do 
you think the Calcutta seamen are behind 
this movement?” and the Hindus said 
something like “Sing song girlie’ or 
something—and Valtin turned to the 
Convention and said: “You see, all of 
India is behind our movement.” 

Mrs. VAN D: There was another amusing 
episode—which is too long to tell here— 
but simply the experience that Mr. Valtin 
had in taking a ship, a Communist-owned 
ship up to Murmansk and all of the com- 
plete confusion of that voyage with men 
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who didn’t know how to sail a ship—he 
was the only one aboard who did— 

GANNETT: Oh, did he? 

Mrs. VAN D: Yes he did, but nobody else 
did on the ship, practically. 

GANNETT: I thought he'd just been to a 
school for sea captains— 

Mrs. VAN D: He'd grown up on ships. 

GANNETT: Well, of course, I forget these 
—then there was another kind of pleasant 
episode there in San Quentin Prison when 
he was taking all the correspondence 
courses given by the University of Cali- 
fornia—I thought that was a pleasant 
little interlude. 

Mrs. VAN D: Id like to hear him tell us 
more about that because it’s very brief in 
the book. 


GANNETT: He did kind of cut that short. 
(Bell) 


ANNOUNCER: There’s the signal, critics, 
and the time has come to set loose our 
author of the evening, Jan Valtin. (Ap- 
plause) 

GANNETT: Now, Mr. Valtin, suppose you 
begin by telling us about your university 
work at the University of San Quentin 
Prison. You began talking German, 
didn’t you—where did you learn to write 
English ? 

VALTIN: When I was a boy of five or six 
years old, my dad had a shipping job 
down in the Far East, Singapore, and 
then in Surabaya, Java, later in Hong 
Kong. We kids, five of us, used to roam 
around the waterfront. At home we 
spoke German, to guests we spoke Eng- 
lish and to the servants we spoke Malayan 
Chinese. So I picked up some waterfront 
English before I was six years old—and 
in 1919 I went to sea, and everybody 
knows that English is the sailor's lan- 
guage—not the English one learns out of 
books, but the English one picks up on 
fo'castles, on the topside—words one 
learns first are the cuss words, and the 
other words are learned afterwards. And 
when I came to San Quentin, I could talk 
English—well about say like a Greek 
stevedore here in America—he could 
curse and then he could talk English and 
so could I. And what happened to me in 
San Quentin after the third month—up to 
three months you try to escape and after 
three months, you realize it’s a foolish 
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business to try to get out—you try to 
make the best of it. I went to the library 
and asked for a book, and the librarian 
—also convict—asked me ‘What kind of 
book?’”’ And I said: “Oh, a good story of 
travel or adventure” and he gave me Jack 
London's Call of the Wild. 1 read it 
through—TI liked it and asked for more 
and within about 20 days, I had read 
through 25 of Jack London’s books. 
GANNETT: You had lots of time there. 


VALTIN: Plenty of time. When you see 
movies of. prison, “Big House” and so 
forth, you see the convicts in a devil of a 
fix, . . . but in reality we worked about 
two hours a day and the rest of the time 
we sat in the yard, read books, or made 
schemes. And I saw that London had 
been a sailor and after three years he could 
write—and I thought to. myself—‘Now, 
why can’t I try that, too?” 

StouT: How many years had you been at 
sea then ? 

VALTIN: About five years— 


Stout: Well, that was longer than Jack 
London had. 

VALTIN: Yes—I knew from Jack London’s 
sea stories that he knew less about ships 
than I did. 

Stout: Well, that might be, from the re- 
sults of his last cruise, if I remember—he 
had lots of trouble, didn’t he, on that 
“Snark” ? 


VALTIN: Well, what I didn’t like—he set 
out to sail around the world, and he gave 
up less than half way around, when he 
came to Australia, because his toenails 
grew so thick—or for some reason like 
that. 

GANNETT: Yes, but then you came to your 
own writing—how did you start writing 
in English, because I'd have thought you’d 
have written in the language your mother 
taught you, German. 


VALTIN: Well, I came to—first of all, the 
library in San Quentin Prison had no 
German books, but English books. And 
if you wanted to kill time successfully, 
you had to learn English in order to read 
English books. Then I decided to learn 
English—I went to the Educational De- 
partment of the prison and said “I want 
to learn English,” and they said “All right 
—grammar—aA 1” 
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Stout: Mr. Valtin, how much writing in 
English had you done before you wrote 
this book? 

VALTIN: A lot— 

GANNETT: Could you hear Mr. Stout's 
question? I think perhaps he doesn’t 
know that you got deafened when you 
were in a concentration camp in Germany 
and haven't got the use of that right ear. 

VALTIN: The left ear’s very good, and I 
heard—lI had in the course of 1928 and 
'29 about 25 pieces published in the 
San Quentin Prison magazine called The 
Bulletin—short sketches, stories of seafar- 
ing life. And after I left San Quentin in 
December, 1929, I continued to write over 


in Germany and sold a number of articles. 


to travel magazines. That continued until 
June 1930, until the Communist Interna- 
tional sent a man around to say: “Listen, 
fellow—or comrade, rather—if you want 
to write, you write for party papers and 
not for the bourgeois press. . . .” 

GANNETT: But look, didn’t you take some 
courses, correspondence courses at the Uni- 
versity of California in prison—didn’t I 
hear that? 

VALTIN: Yes— 

GANNETT: Maybe you put it in your book. 

VALTIN: Those who had completed the 
courses offered by the Educational Depart- 
ment in San Quentin were permitted to 
take the Extension Courses of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

GANNETT: How many did you take? 

VALTIN: About, altogether, 17. 

GANNETT: 17 courses? 

VALTIN: Yes. 

GANNETT: How do you think Hitler would 
like your book if he read it? 

VALTIN: I don’t think he would like it very 
much. 

GANNETT: Do you think he'll read it? 

VALTIN: Pardon? 

GANNETT: Do you think he'll have a chance 
to read it? 

VALTIN: I don’t know if he read it, but I 
know the Gestapo has read it— 

Stout: Has it been translated into any other 
languages ? 

VALTIN: Yes, it was translated into Swedish 
and Portuguese and Spanish, Jewish— 

GANNETT: German? 

VALTIN: No—into French—the British edi- 
tion came out—altogether 7 foreign edi- 
tions, but all these editions happened to 
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come out in democratic countries—no 
translation was made in the totalitarian 
countries, 

GANNETT: Have you any family in Ger- 
many now? 

VALTIN: I have a son in Germany some- 
where, if he has not been bombed out of 
existence by the RAF. 

Mrs. VAN D: How did you finally get out, 
Mr. Valtin? Your book stops just before 
that point. 

VALTIN: The book stops with the escape 
from imprisonment by the Russian G.P.U. 
I went from Denmark at that time to Bel- 
gium, to Holland, to France and back to 
Holland—and there a man working for 
Edo Fimmen, the general secretary of 
the Socialist Transport Workers Federa- 
tion, approached me, brought me in con- 
tact with Edo Fimmen, a Dutchman, 
and well known to sailors all over the 
world. Edo Fimmen asked me if I 
wanted to work for his organization, 
take charge of the underground German 
section—Edo Fimmen was an _anti- 
Communist and was fought by Commun- 
ists. I refused that on the grounds that | 
was through with politics of any sort, but 
told him if he wanted to do me a favor, 
he could get me a ship. So he got me a 
ship through the Dutch Seamen’s Union 
—it was a British steamer. We received 
orders off Cape Land’s End in the English 
Channel that the ship should proceed to 
Norfolk, Virginia. So I came to Norfolk, 
Virginia, and the ship lay in port three 
weeks waiting for orders on where to take 
a cargo. And then the orders came that 
the ship should take a cargo of scrap iron 
to Italy, and I knew that the Gestapo had 
posts in all Italian harbors in order to 
take wanted men off foreign ships coming 
to these harbors—so I decided to skip 
ship and came up the highways to New 
York. 

GANNETT: I don’t blame you a bit. And 
I’m glad you got here. What do you want 
to do, now you're here, now you've writ- 
ten that story of your life—what are you 
going to write next? 

VALTIN: What I write next, I have not de- 
cided. It will probably be a story of 
America. There are two phases which in- 
terest me very much—one is, which I have 
already put in outline in the Reader's Di- 
gest under the title “American Dawn”— 
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America as the country where a foreigner, 
or a hunted foreigner, penniless and 
friendless, can come and with a decision 
to find some way.to lead a normal and 
decent life, be given the opportunity to 
find that way and to really go ahead, an 
opportunity which no European country 
and no other country in the world would 
offer a foreigner. 

Stout: Well, Mr. Valtin, do you regard 
yourself today'as a good Democrat ? 

VALTIN: I know that it is the business of 
political refugees to be good Democrats. 

SrouT: I know it’s good business, but are 
you a good Democrat? What do you 
think—do you think you are? 

VALTIN: I believe that having to choose 
between the American form of capitalism 
and the Russian form of Communism or 
the German form of National Socialism, 
I would say, for all its faults, give me 
capitalism even if I’m a wage slave under 
capitalism. 

GANNETT: But you aren’t a wage slave now 
—what are you doing now? You've got 
a farm somewhere, haven't you? 

VALTIN: Yes I have a farm, a couple of 
farms— 

GANNETT: 
apples ? 

VALTIN: Apples—Mackintosh apples—want 
to buy some? 

GANNETT: Have you got them all picked? 

VALTIN: I'd give you wholesale price, $1.10 
a bushel. 

Stout: I'll trade you broccoli for it—I've 
got a lot of extra broccoli. 

VALTIN: All right— 

Mrs. VAN D: How big a farm is it, Mr. 
Valtin ? 

VALTIN: It’s an 85-acre place with about 
3,000 fruit trees. 

Stout: What are they—all apples? 

VALTIN: Apples and peaches. 

GANNETT: Well that’s a different life from 
the kind of one you were telling about in 
Out of the Night— 

Mrs. VAN D: And have you given up all 
your ambitions to go to sea? 

VALTIN: No, I haven’t—I’m just waiting 
for a chance, until this war is over, to go 
out sailing on my own ship, but at the 
present I thought if I buy a ship and 
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sail out next spring to the high seas, how 
do I know they’Il let me back again? 

Stout: Somebody told me, Mr. Valtin, 
that you wrote a lot of stuff for your 
book that was cut—is that right? 

VALTIN: Yes—about one third of the ma- 
terial was cut. 

StouT: Cut by whom—the publishers, you, 
or whom? 

VALTIN: No, it was cut by my editor—that 
is, the man who edited the final manu- 
script—Isaac Don Levine—a journalist, 
at my suggestion and with my coopera- 
tion. 

Stout: And cut because it was too tough 
or too soft ? 

VALTIN: No, the original manuscript was 
2,000 pages long and much that was 
politically theoretical was cut out in order, 
in the publisher’s language, to make the 
story more readable. 

GANNETT: Is that story—every bit of it— 
your life, or have you put into your own 
story some things that happened to other 
people? 

VALTIN: I put into the story some things 
that happened to other people, not in 
order to make them appear my life, but 
I looked for incidents typical of the 
totalitarian way. 

GANNETT: Well, I'll tell you a story about 
that. Shortly after your book came out, 
I was in a taxicab with John Gunther 
and no matter where one was in those 
days, we talked about Jan Valtin and his 
book—and Gunther said to me: “How 
much of that book do you think is true?” 
And I said: “Well, 70 to 80 per cent” — 
Gunther said: “That’s what I said last 
night.” And then I had a second thought 
and I said: “What percentage of The 
Education of Henry Adams do you sup- 
pose was true?” And Gunther stopped 
a minute and he said: “Well, I doubt if 
quite as much as that was true.” 

Mrs. VAN D: Well, the book gives just 
the effect you say you aimed to give—it 
sounds typical. One doesn’t necessarily 
believe that all of those things happened 
to one person—but it does sound typical 
of what might have happened. 

StouT: Well, you believe it as you read 
t— 

Mrs. VAN D: Oh yes— 

(Continued on page 223) 





War-Time London’s Library on Wheels 


By Frederick Sinclair * 


66 PQOOKMOBILES” or “book wagons,” 

or, as we in Britain call them, 
“traveling libraries’—so long a feature of 
public library service in the United States— 
have been used in the County Library or- 
ganizations in the United Kingdom for 
many years and have also served, in some 
cases, to augment the urban libraries. How- 
ever, whereas many of the book wagons 
used in America and most of our mobile 
units in the County Services are designed 
to minister to the needs of outlying rural 
or remote districts, the new Traveling Li- 
brary service in the Metropolitan Borough 
of Saint Pancras has been introduced, as a 
temporary measure, for the express purpose 
of meeting war-time needs. For this reason, 
an account of the new library feature in our 
Borough may be of some interest to Ameri- 
can librarians. 


War-Time Changes 


The exigencies of war-time have necessi- 
tated cons.derable changes in the organiza- 
tion and administration of many municipal 
services in Britain. Air raids in day time 
and black-outs during the — of dark- 
ness, together with long and intensive hours 
of war work have rendered attendance at 
the Borough Council's library buildings 
exceedingly difficult for many people. Con- 
siderable numbers of war workers, including 
civil defense personnel and fire service and 
military units, with time on their hands 
between official duties, have had no provi- 
sion of reading matter. In these circum- 
stances, it was felt that a traveling unit 
would be of inestimable benefit to the com- 
munity. So pressing was the need that the 
Libraries Committee of the Borough Council 
decided to make immediate enquiries as to 
whether such a mobile library were avail- 
able—which might obviate the necessity of 
building a vehicle—thereby placing this 
special war-time service at the disposal of 
the community with the least possible delay. 
It was learned that the Hastings Borough 





* Borough librarian, Metropolitan Borough of Saint 
Pancreas, London, England. 


Council were Op wor to lend their Travel- 
ing Library van for the purpose. 

The Traveling Library consists of a van 
mounted on a three-ton six-wheel chassis, 
powered with a Ford 30 h.p. engine, and 
is capable of carrying more than two thou- 
sand books on open access shelves. The 
books are arranged along the sides of the 
interior of the vehicle, and there is sufficient 
space for twenty people to be “book hunt- 
ing’’ at the same time without overcrowding. 
At the rear of the van is the staff enclosure, 
in which an electric radiator is fitted; and 
on either side entrance and exit doors are 
provided. Ample natural lighting is 
afforded by six windows in the roof, each 
fitted with black-out curtains, and electric 
roof lamps are provided for use during the 
hours of darkness—current being obtained 
from the nearest lamp-standard or any other 
convenient point such as a civil defense 
post. 

The St. Pancras Libraries Committee, 
under its enthusiastic and energetic chair- 
man, Councillor W. Timothy Donovan, saw 
to it that the new Traveling Library was 
nes with the best possible selection 
of up-to-date books in all classes of litera- 
ture. About two thirds of the stock is 
educational or non-fictional and is arranged 
on the shelves in Dewey order. Each of 
the ten main classes of the Dewey classifica- 
tion is represented, there being a small 
percentage of standard books and a con- 
siderable number of popular introductory 
works on each subject. The stock of fiction 
is equally representative. Dickens, Mark 
Twain, Thackeray, Hardy, and many others 
of the great names in literature are repre- 
sented side by side with Sinclair Lewis, 
Walpole, Brett Young, Priestley, and other 
modern writers. A small “Children’s 
Corner” containing a percentage of non- 
fiction books and story books completes the 
stock of the Traveling Library. The stock 
is revised and changed, where necessary, 
every three months. 

This new public library service not only 
brings a representative selection of books 
to the doors of the ratepayers and residents 
of the Borough, but puts each individual 
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MEETING WAR-TIME NEEDS 


reader in touch with the whole world of 
books, through the medium of the Borough 
Council’s own libraries and the agencies of 
the London Union Catalog and the National 
Central Library. Immediately after filling 
in a form on the Traveling Library, any 
reader is entitled to borrow books without 
further formality of any kind. If a reader 
cannot find the book he requires on the 
shelves of the traveling unit, he may make 
application and it will be obtained for him 
from the stocks of the Borough Libraries or 
from some other library system in the coun- 
try. Thus the reader is put in touch with 
the whole of the municipal book service of 
Britain. As an instance of the varied nature 
of the books requisitioned from other library 
systems, it is perhaps interesting to note that 
William James's Pluralistic Universe and the 
Letters of Brahms and Clara Schumann have 
been asked for on the same day. 

Twelve “strategic points” were chosen, 
with a view to serving those parts of the 
borough area not already adequately served 
by library buildings; and the van is stationed 
for half a working day at each of these 
points. Notices, oe the attendance 
of the van, are posted beside the “parking” 
place. These “stations” or sites are divided 
into four groups of three and, in each of 
these group-areas, attractive posters bearing 


the slogan “A Library to Your Door,” are 
prominently displayed, with full informa- 
tion as to the times and dates of attendance 
of the unit. This insures that every potential 
borrower knows exactly when and where 
to find the library at the spot nearest to his 
ot her home, without the confusion that 
would be caused by the printing of the full 
list of sites on every announcement. The 
Traveling Library also stops for certain 
short periods at the welfare departments of 
large business houses and industrial con- 
cerns. Individual members of the library 
staff are in charge of the van at each 
particular station, but the same official is on 
duty at any one station each week. The van 
is driven by a uniformed chauffeur. 


Particulars of these new facilities were 
communicated through the medium of per- 
sonal letters, to the London County Council, 
all Air Raid Precaution depots, fire stations, 
police stations, hospitals, and the offices of 
the larger commercial undertakings in the 
Borough, seeking interest and co-operation: 
both, it is more than gratifying to record, 
have been evinced in full measure. 


For the opening ceremony, held in front 
of the Town Hall in the busy heart of this 
large London Borough, invitations were sent 
to the press and to many notable local 
residents, and a large and interested crowd 
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listened to the blessing bestowed on the 
enterprise by the Mayor of the Borough in 
a felicitous speech, in which he declared: 
“Books, libraries, education, knowledge, cul- 
ture, and learning are all the enemies of 
dictatorship and the foundations of free- 
dom, liberty, and self-restraint. People 
without books are like houses without 
windows.” 


The intensive work necessary for the 
inauguration of this service resulted in con- 
siderable publicity, not only in London, but 
throughout the whole country: the daily 
press, periodicals, and the cinematograph 
newsreels all manifested their interest, with 
the result that considerable public interest 
was immediately stimulated. To avoid any 

ssible flagging in this initial stimulus, 
urther specially designed posters were also 
provided for desis at each station; and, 
during the first few weeks of service, a 
member of the staff accompanied the unit, 
as a dignified variety of the genus “barker” 
to explain the facilities offered to such 
passers-by as might be considered as poten- 
tial readers. This labor was not in vain, 
and we record with pride that in the first 
four weeks of the Traveling Library service 
more than two thousand new readers were 
enrolled, in addition to many former 
borrowers who had found themselves unable 
to use the library buildings in war-time. 


Reading Trends 


There is little doubt that the standard of 
reading, as evidenced by our statistical re- 
turns, shows, even in war-time, a constant 
trend in the direction of literary discrimina- 
tion and a systematic quest for knowledge. 
A considerable number of readers using the 
Traveling Library are interested in books 
on all phases of aviation. Younger readers 
are keen on the technical side of the subject, 
and it would appear that many are using 
the service for the purpose of grounding 
themselves in a knowledge of the subject 
with a view to being of service to their 
country when they become of military age. 
Books on engineering and trades are also 
in considerable demand by younger readers 
who, apparently, are preparing themselves 
for post-war careers. Incidentally, the 
Borough Council, through the agency of its 
regular public library service, is also catering 
for the members of the local squadron of 
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the Air Training Corps by providing them 
with loan collections of books dealing with 
aeronautical subjects which are changed 
periodically. 

Certain religious books are — 
including books on Christian life in the 
present world chaos and the treatment of 
the Christian churches in the dictator coun- 
tries. Pastor Niemdller’s sermons have been 
repeatedly asked for. Others among the 
most used books are those having a political 
and topical flavour, such as the speeches of 
the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax, and 
the political commentaries of Douglas Reed, 
W. H. Chamberlin, and others. Among 
biographies, the ubiquitous Mein Kampf 
still interests a large number of readers. 
One reader recently enquired at the staff 
enclosure of the Traveling Library as to 
whether the book was in stock and, at the 
same time, felt constrained to excuse himself 
in case, by his request, he might be thought 
a defeatist or fifth columnist! The older 
writings of Winston Churchill are enjoying 
a new lease of life, and some of the more 
recent short biographical studies of him are 
among the most popular books on the van. 
A number of books have been published 
dealing with various phases of life in Lon- 
don under the bombardment since the 
autumn of last year, and these are scarcely 
ever to be found on the shelves. It is 
noticed that women readers, particularly in 
the working-class districts, favor the lighter 
side of literature—possibly as a temporary 
escape from the stern realities of the bombed 
areas. A large number of men and women 
of the civil defense services and the military 
units stationed in the Borough are using 
the Traveling Library, and it is true to say 
that their reading, on the whole, is of a 
high standard. In many cases they appear 
to be interested in the political background 
of the war and in the various theories con- 
cerning post-war reconstruction; and their 
recreational reading shows imagination and 
a preference for literary fiction. In the 
“children’s corner,” a small selection of 
books of fairy tales are shelved and, singu- 
larly enough, these books seem to possess 
a considerable appeal among adults of both 
sexes! 

There is no doubt that the reading public 
appreciates guidance. Editors and publishers 
have not been slow in paying attention to 
this fact, hence the increase, in recent years, 
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of space in the newspapers and periodicals 
devoted to literary criticism and publishers’ 
advertisements. Experience in the Traveling 
Library establishes the fact that the reading 
public is not by any means averse to taking 
the librarian’s advise. A special shelf is 
devoted to a display of books recommended 
by the librarian, and it is refilled many times 
a day. Such a “recommendation” shelf tends, 
not only to popularize individual books, 
but also to introduce readers to fresh writers. 
Special exhibitions and displays of new 
books, including those on national and inter- 
national affairs and matters of topical 
interest, are also arranged on the van. 
That the Traveling Library is fulfilling a 
considerable public service is evidenced by 
the fact that, following heavy night raids, 
readers have attended regularly at the Li- 
brary even in the worst bombed areas. Like 
many other local authorities whose areas 
have been subjected to bombing, the Saint 
Pancras Borough Council has also provided 
small libraries for use in each of the larger 
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public air raid shelters, loan collections of 
light literature from the libraries for rest 
centers, and selected books from the Chil- 
dren’s libraries for evacuated Saint Pancras 
children in many parts of the country. 

In putting this new service into operation, 
the Saint Pancras Borough Council are 
endeavoring to carry out the request of the 
Board of Education that “local authorities 
shall maintain and, where necessary, extend 
their public library service, as part of the 
measures which the Minister of Labor is 
anxious to secure for the welfare of indus- 
trial workers.” The war-time Traveling 
Library has proved a very considerable boon 
in Saint Pancras, advertising the Borough 
Library services and enrolling hundreds of 
mew readers each week. Such an extension 
of public library organization in war-time, 
taking valuable reading matter literally into 
the very homes of the people, is calculated 
to render inestimable service by preparing 
the minds of men and women for tackling 
the problems of post-war reconstruction. 


JAN VALTIN EXPLAINS 


(Continued from page 219) 

VALTIN: Well, I'll tell you, Mrs. Van 
Doren—I spent three days at Ellis Island 
answering thousands of questions of 
Immigration officials and after they had 
finished questioning me, they wrote a 
summary which they called ‘Findings of 
Fact” and sent it to the Attorney General 
of the United States and one of them 
commented: “Egad, those Findings of 
Fact look more like a condensation of 
Out of the Night than the Reader's Digest 
condensation of the book.” (Be//) 

ANNOUNCER: There’s the signal for the 
critics and the author. I'ts time to call a 
halt to “Speaking of Books,” but before 
we close we'll take our customary vote 
among the critics. In a very few words, 
do you recommend Out of the Night to 
our listeners? Mrs. Van Doren? 

Mrs. VAN D: I do—I found it a terrifying 
and absorbing book which brought home 
to me with a surge of gratitude, as no 
other book has ever done, what it means 
to be free in a democratic country. 

ANNOUNCER: Rex Stout? 

StouT: I think no American has the right 
to any opinion on the present world situa- 
tion unless he’s read Mein Kampf and 


I'm almost willing to add Out of the 
Night to that list. 

ANNOUNCER: And Lewis Gannett. 

GANNETT: Well it’s not a pleasant story, 
and I’m not so sure about it as a love 
story—but it’s top speed storytelling, and 
I think one of the documents of this crazy 
age that is likely to live. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, that’s what the critics 
think of Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night. 

GANNETT: Before we close tonight’s show, 
I want to thank Mrs. Van Doren and Rex 
Stout for being with us tonight—and we 
hope they'll be back here soon again. 
And we're especially grateful to our 
author of the evening, Jan Valtin, and 
I imagine many of you readers, many of 
you listeners, will read or re-read Out of 
the Night after hearing this. You know 
you can get Out of the Night at your 
local library, and any of the listeners who 
live where there aren’t any libraries avail- 
able can write to their New York State 
Library at Albany, New York. (Applause) 

ANNOUNCER: “Speaking of Books” has 
originated from Lake Mohonk, New 
York, as a feature of the New York 
Library Association, meeting here in 
convention, 








Fiction and Blues Noses in Public Libraries 
By O. R. Howard Thomson * 


R. HANS MULLER’S “Fiction Contro- 
versy” in June Wilson Library Bul- 
letin suggests an entomological parallel. 
Just as there is no year in which locusts 
do not attempt the destruction of our most 
succulent crops, so there is no year in which 
the reformers and blue noses of the li- 
brary world do not attempt the excommuni- 
cation of fiction. Some years are worse 
than others—in the vegetable kingdom, for 
instance, the seventeen-year locust (which 
is a cicada and not a true locust) appears in 
horrific numbers and exhibits terrifying 
voracity. 
Mr. Muller’s attitude is expository, not 
controversial; his article strongest in ex- 
sure of the non-scientific division of 
ks into two categories—fiction and non- 
fiction; weakest in dismissal of defenses of 
fiction as “rationalizations.” Shades of 
Chase’s “Semantics”! Attacks are as truly 
“rationalizations” as are defenses. 


The suggestion that the taxpayer con- 
siders purchase of fiction an unnecessary 
burden is unsupported by fact. Ninety 
per cent of those taxpayers willing to go to 
the polls and vote to establish or increase 
a library tax demand that the library so 
established supply a reasonable amount of 
light fiction. Ninety school boards out 
of every hundred demand such material be 
provided for school pupils.? 


The attack on fiction is due, in great 
measure, to the virus of discontent; some 
of us itch for academic distinctions. Some 
are attempting to transform public libraries 
into purely scholastic institutions and them- 
selves into quasi-professors; to expel the 
humanities and restrict entry to science and 
certain of the arts. This while 40 per cent 
of the country being without libraries has 
nothing better in which to stick its nose 
than the newspaper! The academic and 
the library goals differ; academic bodies 
exist to instruct; libraries are like pools 





* Librarian, James V. Brown Library, Williamsport, 
Pa.; author of Contribution to Classification of Prose 
Fiction, Philadelphia, 1904. 

1 The author conducted or took part in three library 
tax campaigns fought out at the polls: also in two 
campaigns to establish county libraries. All were 
successful. ‘ 

*See later reference to Hartford Reading Lists. 


into which all are permitted to thrust their 
dippers but none res to do so. In 
the library aid is to had; compulsion 
prohibited. 
The pioneer librarians and their immedi- 
ate successors* organized America’s con- 
tribution to life, culture, and education. 
Never for one moment did they contemplate 
the library as divorced from recreational 
reading. Their contribution was the free 
public library, particularly the free public 
library in cities of 20,000 to 80,000 
inhabitants. Most of these pioneers were 
content to be and remain librarians. The 
huge metropolitan collections, the great uni- 
versity libraries, the scientific and special 
libraries are not what the democracy of 
America understands by the American Free 
Public Library. Go into York, Pa., Mont- 
clair, N.J., Youngstown, Ohio, Sheboygan; 
Wis., Berkeley, Cal., and hundreds of towns 
such as these and you will find in each 
what the man in the street understands by 
the term “free public library”; you will 
find the sort of institution he desires should 
be preserved and for which he is willing to 
be taxed. From it he gets heavy stuff, 
novels, music scores, pictures, phonograph 
records, radio magazines; he finds that in it 
he is not denied access to dictionaries that 
will aid him in solving cross-word puzzles. 
He does not care whether librarians term 
the material he borrows fiction, non-fiction, 
or manifestations of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. His free public library is a peculiarly 
American institution; and he likes it. 


What is Fiction? 


So the attack on fiction is in reality the 
spear-head of an attack on the one institu- 
tion that not only meets the needs of the 
student and mechanic but those of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe; an attempt to discredit the 
conception of the library as a collection of 
literature. For fiction is the heart of litera- 

* Remarkable men and women. The author had the 
privilege, as a youngster, of meeting and talking with 
a great many of the pioneers, including Dr. Poole, 
Dr. Lane, Melvil Dewey, John Cotton Dana, Charles 
E. Cutter, Di. Billings, Dr Bostwick, Dr. Hill, Alice 
Kroeger, etc. 


*See Baldwin and Marcus: Libra Cost 
Budgets. A.L.A. 1941, ae: ae 
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ture. The Fables of Aesop, the Parables 
of Christ and the Grapes of Wrath by Stein- 
beck are all prose fictions composed by 
men in different centuries who found in 
prose fiction the strongest instrument with 
which to better conditions of their fellow 
men. The Pharisees did not like the 
Parables; Mr. Roosevelt, in the interest of 
humanity, referred to the Steinbeck opus 
over the radio. Few Southerners like Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and no meat packers cheered 
Sinclair's Jungle ; but one made the abolition 
of slavery inevitable, the other forced action 
by Congress in thirty days. 

Who shall judge? Consider the Book 
of Tobit, one of the oldest and loveliest of 
extant pastorals or idylls.. The Roman 
Church puts it in the Canon; the Anglican 
Church puts it in the Apochrypha—good to 
read but of doubtful inspiration; the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church 
throws it out entirely. If these three great 
branches of the Catholic and Apostolic 
church disagree, librarians may well pause 
before assuming the pontificate. Shall we 
dismiss from our memories Sarah so dis- 
tressingly fatal to her bridegrooms? 


Designations Misleading 


The A.L.A. division of books into fiction 
and non-fiction is, as Mr. Muller notes un- 
scientific and misleading. Yet as it serves 
its purpose, it is, judged by America’s 
leading contribution to philosophy, Pragma- 
tism, true and valid. Though Dumas and 
Henty taught more French and English 
history than Guizot and Humes; though 
Dickens, Reade, Sinclair and Stowe accom- 
plished more social reforms than Henry 
George and Bagehot, the inaccuracy of the 
categories harms no one. It has _ its 
absurdities. A man reading Bangs’ Bicyclers 
and Guest’s rhymes is credited as improving 
himself; one reading Les Miserables and 
Vanity Fair as engaged in a vain pursuit. 
When we first learn to read, fairy tales are 
our pabulum; story tales constitute one of 
the important vitamins in our aliment till 
we are too old to read any more. 


Nearly all —- and drama, including 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare, are fiction; 
Odets’ Till the Day I Die is as effective a 

* Tobit is probably 500 years older than Daphnis and 


Chloe; it is the only book in the Bible with a polite 
reference to man’s best friend—the dog. 
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protest against the Gestapo as Valtin’s Out 
of the Night. Fifty per cent of the Hart- 
ford Reading List, approved as required 
reading by 90 per cent of the school boards 
of America, is fiction. 

Love stories! Shall we jettison Daphnis 
and Chloe, Romeo and Juliet, Hero and 
Leander, Tristam and Isolde, the Lady of 
the Camellias, Mimi, of the Bohemians, 
Paul and Virginia, Ligea, Eleanora and the 
rest? And become illiterate! 


Democratic Versus Scholastic 


The democratic as opposed to the scho- 
lastic library—that is the American Free 
Public Library—must be sufficient to the 
needs of the man of today; it must supply 
ephemeral as well as permanent material; 
both fiction and non-fiction. Courtney 
Cooper and Edgar Rice Burroughs, Erle 
Stanley Gardner, and Kaufman and Hart, 
Eddie Guest and Harold Bell Wright, 
Robert Sherwood and Professor Harry 
Hagan, Mignon Eberhart, Max Brand and 
Leslie Ford, are as much a part of America 
today as are the doings A i Hollywood or 
Warden Lawes. And the American Free 
Public Library covers all American activities. 
Non-fiction! Half the non-fiction of today 
is journalese produced by fourth-and fifth- 
rate minds. Some of it must be bought. 
It is indeed a heavier burden than light 
fiction because it rarely wears out. Stocking 
useless books is a heavy permanent expense. 
The records of Gershwin and the leaves of 
Carolyn Wells hardly survive 100 borrow- 
ings; when scrapped, need they be replaced ? 

Mr. Muller's suggestion that light fiction 
be left to the rental libraries is unfortunate. 
Many of these libraries stock titles that 
parents do not wish their children to read. 
And the parents add, “We pay taxes for a 
library of our own.” A few hundred re- 
prints annually and a Duplicate Pay Collec- 
tion ® is a better solution. If the library 
is not too strict about all books in the 
D.P.C. being immediately duplicated on the 
open shelf, the money saving will be large. 
Shortly after installing a D.P.C. I wrote: * 
“Flannel cakes that have cooled find few 





*The author opposed D.P.C. in Reasonable Budgets 
for Public Libraries. A.L.A. 1924. 

* Experiments conducted later made the author an 
enthusiastic convert. See article in ‘‘Christian Science 
Monitor’’ August 25, 1925. 


(Continued on page 229) 








Recent Inventions and Gadgets to 
Lighten Library Labor 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt;* illustrated by Virginia Feldman # 


AFTER a severe study of library condi- 

tions in libraries all over the United 
States, we have come to the conclusion 
that what librarians need is gadgets which 
will lighten their labors. We herewith 
submit a catalog of inventions, thought up 
by ourselves, and for sale at moderate 
prices, strictly cash. 
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AUTOMATIC NosE-WIPER FOR CHILDREN. Stand- 
ard size, $150. Double action attachment, 
which can take care of two noses at once, 
$200. 

This machine fills a long felt need and is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. The child drops 
his penny into the slot and the operation is 
performed by a mechanical arm and hand holding 
a clean paper handkerchief which does the job 
as painlessly and effectively as though propelled 
by his own mother. 

Rarely does this machine get out of order. 
One time Andrew Zlomsowitsch (a patron whom 
we have mentioned before) was having his nose 
wiped when suddenly the hand clamped down on 
his nose and refused to let go. After we were 
finally able to locate the janitor, Andrew yelling 
all this time, it took him only about an hour 
to discover the trouble. Andrew, long acquainted 
with the candy slot machines, thought he could 
put one over on our Automatic Nose-Wiper. 
He had dropped a button into its midst. The 
Nose-Wiper good naturedly started to wipe his 


~ © Bethlehem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 
% Westerly Public Library, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


nose, but suddenly feeling a foreign substance 
within, indignantly clamped down on Andrew's 
proboscis. 

Advantages of the Automatic Nose-Wiper: 


1. Slot machine characteristic enables it to pay for 
itself. 

2. Does away with nerve-wracking and unsightly 
snuffling. 

Disadvantages: 
In the winter time, the Children’s Librarian is 
out about 10c a day because of having to lend 
pennies to children who are taken unexpectedly 
and who forget to pay her back. Pennies may 
be hooked out of the fines, but this sort of thing 
is always a risk. 


AUTOMATIC HAND-SMACKER AND No-No 
MusTN’T ToucH Sayer. Standard size, 
$300, and is it worth it! This machine 
satisfies the urge of countless harassed li- 
brarians when they see customers flatly dis- 
regarding the ‘Please Do Not Touch These 
Books” sign, pawing over the unslipped 
books on the desk, and making off with 
them. 


The librarian who is the fortunate possessor 
of our Automatic Hand-Smacker needs only to 
slip her penny into the slot, and a gentle but 
firm voice speaks to the customer, saying “No, 
No.” A pause of five minutes follows, during 
which the customer goes right on handling the 
books. The voice then says, a little more sharply, 





“Mustn't Touch!” At this point, the customer 
sneers and reaches for another book, whereupon 
a hand emerges from the machine and gives the 
customer a hearty rap on the knuckles. 

One time a pugnacious customer resented this 
and smacked the machine right back again. The 
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machine retaliated by biffing the customer in the 
eye and producing a jackpot for the fortunate 
librarian. Send for your Automatic Hand-Smacker 


today. 

















AUTOMATIC HAT AND CIGAR REMOVER FROM 
CusTOMERS WHO Keep THEIR Hats ON 
AND LEAN CoZzILy ON THE DESK, RESTING 
THE CIGAR JuSsT BELOW THE LIBRARIAN’S 
Nose. This gadget is $50, and worth it at 
twice the price. When the patron leans on 
the desk, an arm reaches up silently and 
unobtrusively and plucks off his hat, and 
at the same instant a foot kicks the cigar out 
of his hand. If he acts indignant, the arm 
tosses the hat playfully into another corner 
of the room and the foot, after taking a 
puff at the cigar, hands it back to him. 

This machine is worked by a foot lever, 
operated and controlled by the librarian. Since 
the workings of this machine do not give the 
librarian the moral satisfaction afforded by the 
Automatic Hand-Smacker, she is not required to 
put any pennies in any slots in order to work 
it. Besides, the machine is so inexpensive that 
many boards of trustees will probably be willing 
to give it to their libraries as gifts. 





Automatic DoG CHASER-OUTER. This is a 
little daisy. Or, rather, a little kitty. Only 
$150, and worth every cent. 

Everyone knows how difficult it is to convince 

a dog-owner that HIS dog, or HER dog is 
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meant by the sign which says “No Dogs 
Allowed.” Our Automatic Dog-Chaser-Outer 
eliminates the dog without hurting the owner's 
Feelings. While the owner is checking in her 
books, and just as the dog begins to look around 
him interestedly and to sniff at things, a little 
kitty (automatically controlled by neon lights) 
runs out from under the library desk, and makes 
for the door. 

Of course, the dog immediately follows, bark- 
ing with wild delight. The little kitty doubles 
on its tracks once or twice, and acts confused, 
in order to lead the dog on, and work him up 
into an anticipatory mood. Then, when the dog 
is JUST SURE that he is going to catch the kitty 
and tear it limb from limb, the kitty gives a 
despairing wail and runs straight for the front 
door, which opens automatically (also controlled 
by neon lights). 

The dog shoots through the door with the 
velocity of a cannon ball, thinking that the kitty 
has preceded him, whereas in reality the kitty has 
run straight up the door frame and is proceeding 
peacefully across the ceiling and back down by 
a special pole to the library desk. An automatic 
amplifier above the door broadcasts the following 
words to the dog outside: “Meow! Meow!” 
Whereupon, the dog stops in his tracks and sits 
down outside the front door waiting for the 
kitty to come down out of the amplifier. There 
the dog remains, suitably amused and entertained 
until his owner leaves the library. 








ELECTRIC SCOOTER WITH SPECIAL BooK RACK 
FOR REFERENCE LIBRARIANS. Standard size 
$600, but it makes its own batteries, so in 
the long run you lose nothing. 

All reference librarians know how tiring it is 
to run back and forth all day long, hunting up 
books and pamphlets for patrons. With the 
Electric Scooter With Special Book Rack, the task 
is many times simplified. Not only that, the 
Reference Librarian can ride it home at night if 
she has no car. One of our specially constructed 
Headlights (Price $6.00) will light her on her 
way. 
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The sight of the Reference Librarian rolling 
gaily down the street on her Electric Scooter 
cannot help attract attention. “There goes Miss 
McNutt, the Reference Librarian at the Public 
Library on her Electric Scooter!’ people will say, 
and this will be good publicity for the library. 


SPECIAL PHONOGRAPH RECORD WHICH REPEATS 
THE RuLes AspoutT How LONG THE 
PATRONS May XEEP THEIR BOOKS, INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT FINES AND RENEWALS, ETC. 
$500 for phonograph and record. Most of 
the money is, of course, for the phonograph, 
which can be attached to any radio and made 
to play other records as well as the Special 
Phonograph Record but not (we hope) at 
the same time. 
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This Special Phonograph Record fills a vital 
need and will add years to the voices of countless 
librarians, especially Children’s Librarians. Adult 
patrons can read the instructions on their library 
cards, but children have to be told. How many 
a weary Children’s Librarian looks forward to the 
day when she can press a little lever and a nice 
phonograph record will say, “You may keep 
your library books for two weeks. The date is 
stamped on the slip of paper in the back of the 
book. That is the date on which the book must 
be returned, and you must not keep it any longer 
than that, OR ELSE,” and so on, ad nauseam. 
Head Librarians who are looking around for 
something to give their Children’s Librarians as 
a reward for good behavior, good circulation, or 
the like, cannot do better than to purchase one of 
our Special Phonographs With Special Record at 
this amazing price. 


SPECIAL PAGES’ HELPER FOR THE SHELVES. $5.00 
per dozen. 

This little gadget can be put up by your 
janitor, if he is a clever one with electrical 
gadgets. It is intended to help in keeping books 
in their correct places on the shelves. When 
a customer takes a book down and then starts to 
put it back in the wrong place, a little light 
flashes to warn him that something is wrong. 
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Most patrons will then search around for the 
correct place to put the book. If, however, some 





stubborn one persists in trying to put the book 
back in the wrong place anyhow, a little bel! 
rings to warn them again. If he disregards this, 
a good stiff electric shock runs down his arm. 
The customer will then be in no condition to 
proceed farther in his infringement of library 
procedure. 


yee 





SPECIAL CALENDAR PROVIDING More HOLIDAYS 
FOR LIBRARIANS. $25.00, but worth more. 


This Calendar should rest on the Head Li- 
brarian’s desk, and should show all the holidays 
for the month. For instance, in January: 


Jan. 4—Utah admitted to the Union. HOLIDAY. 
Jan. 17—Battle of the Cowpens, 1781. HOLIDAY. 
February: 
Feb. 10—Marriage of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. HOLIDAY. 
Feb. 28—Upper Mississippi River exploration by 
Hennepin begun, 1680. HOLIDAY. 


All this, besides the regular holidays like Christ- 
mas and the Fourth of July, and the like. 

The Head Librarian will be completely taken 
in by it. On the morning of January 17, for 
instance, he will read on his Calendar, ‘Battle 
of the Cowpens, 1781. HOLIDAY.” ‘Oh, 
good,” he will say aimlessly, “a holiday.” And 
then he will go out to tell the staff that they can 
all take the day off. 

All librarians need more holidays. It is terribly 
discouraging to have to sit at a desk and work 
when all the bank clerks and school teachers 
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are running around town having a holiday, and 
coming to the library to complain about their 
overdue fines, just so they can see the poor 
librarians chained to their desks working. 

Nothing will be more pleasant than to own 
this Special Calendar and to wander into the 
bank in the middle of a busy morning and say 
casually, “What? You working? We don’t have 
to work today. This is the day that Hennepin 
started to explore the Mississippi River. A 
holiday for us, you know!” 


Book OPENER AND DIGESTER, $500. This will 
fill a definite need in the library field, as it 
is an attractive little gadget like a phono- 
graph in appearance, run by a can opener 
instead of a needle, and it tells people what 
the books are about. 

All good librarians know that it is very wrong 
even to open a book while at the desk except 
for mechanical purposes such as slipping or 
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stamping. Our Automatic Book Opener and 
Digester finds out what the books are about, 





thus leaving the desk attendant free to sort 
cards and do the thousand and one little routine 
things known as “busy work,’ which really 
matter. 

Miss Heiderstadt and Miss Feldman will sail 
for Bermuda immediately, for a much-needed 
vacation. Orders for these little library gadgets 
may be sent to them at any time prior to that 
date. 


FICTION AND BLUE NOSES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 225) 
customers—so we found ourselves ordering 
current fiction in advance of publication.” 

With highbrows I have no wish to break 
a lance. Charles Dickens was the “pulp” 
best seller of his day and Miss Jenkyns, in 
Cranford, intimated that it was considered a 
just punishment for his low-taste that Cap- 
tain Brown should have been run over and 
killed while reading Pickwick Papers on the 
public street.® 

By the men who beat tocsins and sound 
alarums when the fiction percentage falls 
from 70 per cent to 65 per cent, I find my- 
self little moved. A few school deposit col- 
lections, judiciously larded with Mother 
Goose, the Grimm Brothers, the Peter Rab- 
bit stories, etc., will do the trick. 

If some of the opponents of light fiction 
in libraries would personally supervise the 
calls for books at fire stations, police sta- 
tions, N.Y.A. houses, boys’ camps, health 
camps, Bethune-Douglas stations and hospi- 
tals, they would learn much as to what a 
library serving a democracy in a democratic 

8 Till recent years fiction reading was forbidden on 
Sunday in many houses. In my own home, father, that 
great pioneer librarian who, in a few years, built 
the circulation in Philadelphia to the largest in the 
world, forbade cards but permitted chess and fiction. 


But then father did mot play cards; he did play 
chess and did read fiction. 


manner must do. A few days on a book 
truck reaching people in the lonely valleys 
and sparsely settled hill districts of a county 
would afford further illumination. 


Light Fiction Costs Little 


The fact is there is no fiction controversy ; 
it is also a fact that the cost of light fiction 
is trivial. There is only the question of 
meeting needs. And to meet conflicting 
needs requires nothing more than a sense of 
proportion. On the end of the temple at 
Delphi, the Greeks cut the words, “Nothing 
in excess.” If we accept this motto and its 
corollary, ‘Nothing less than necessity” ; and 
if we back our faith by effort, the Demo- 
cratic Free Public Library will not be de- 
stroyed; while the reformers, the drawers of 
diagrams, the compilers of statistics, the 
highbrows and blue noses will, like Othello, 
find their occupation gone. Possibly they 
will turn happily to sailing paper boats on 
the lagoon of the lake in Central Park. 


®See Annual Report, J. V. Brown Library, 1940. 
Main library, includin replacements, $451.64 not 
including rebinding. The ia of the magnificent 
Ridgway branch of the Philadelphia Library Company, 
stipulated it should contain no fiction—as a boy I 
was told never a week passed when a dozen or more 
persons did not visit it. It did have a fine chess 
collection, 











Moving the Pennsylvania State 
College Library 


By Katharine M. Stokes * and Margaret F. Knoll t 
PLANNING THE MOVING 


JN July 1938 Willard P. Lewis, Librarian 
of The Pennsylvania State College Li- 
brary, appointed the chairman of a com- 
mittee to plan the moving of the library 
into the new building which was being 
constructed as a = of a W.P.A. program 
on the campus. e structure was expected 
to be completed by January 1939, but the 
actual date of the moving would ‘probably 
be much later. The choice of committee 
members was not difficult: first, Miss Knoll, 
who would work closely with the chairman 
and be able to succeed her in the direction 
of the project if it should become necessary ; 
a circulation assistant who would take 
charge of regular routines of circulation 
while Miss Knoll was in the actual work of 
moving and who would coordinate services 
in the old and new buildings if the moving 
took place during a school term; a member 
of the Catalog Department to keep track 
of decisions about placing various materials 
in the new building and plan the necessary 
catalog changes; the reference librarian, 
because her judgment would affect the 
decisions about location of various classes 
of books, and because it was important that 
she should know everything about the li- 
brary; a member of the Periodical Depart- 
ment, because one of the biggest problems 
was going to be the placing of the periodi- 
cals; the librarian’s secretary because she 
was in close contact with Mr. Lewis, would 
know his wishes, and could consult him on 
minor details which might not have been 
brought to his attention otherwise. 


Procedure Ado pted 


Before the committee was appointed, Mr. 
Lewis had written letters to several librarians 
who had completed their own movings in 
recent months, asking what method they 
followed and what their approximate costs 





* Chairman, Moving Committee; Second Assistant Li- 
brarian in charge of Readers’ Service. 
f Circulation Assistant, Pennsylvania State College. 


had been. The replies were turned over to 
the Moving Committee, and before its first 
meeting each member studied these letters 
individually. Library literature was searched 
for accounts of movings and found to offer 
so little help that plans for this article 
began to evolve in order to aid some future 
librarian in a similar abyss of inexperience. 
Therefore, details have been lavishly used. 

The chairman drew up a brief proposed 
plan, consulted one of the administrators 
of the College Grounds and Buildings De- 
partment with whom the library would be 
cooperating during the moving, and made 
up a budget estimate. At its meeting, after 
an open discussion, and with the librarian 
present in an advisory capacity, the com- 
mittee decided to adopt these proposed 
plans. They were modeled chiefly after 
those of the University of Oregon Library, 
whose Executive Assistant, Willis C. 
Warren, had written a specific and most 
enlightening account of the moving he had 
supervised. 

The plan was, briefly, to have student 
assistants load the books from the old 
building into boxes which would slide down 
chutes, constructed inside and outside the 
building, to a waiting truck to be carried 
then to the new building. There the boxes 
would be lifted from the truck to dollies 
(small platforms on casters) which could 
be wheeled from the ground floor entrance 
of the stacks to the elevator, which would 
lift them to the stack level where the books 
were to be shelved. 

Some of the letters from librarians who 
had completed their movings stated that 
professional movers had been engaged. 
This method was used only in city libraries 
which would have available, locally, re- 
sources beyond the reach of libraries located, 
like that of Penn State, far from any 
metropolitan center. The total expense 
amounted to approximately the same figure 
for movings accomplished by professionals 
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and those executed by the library 
staff with student assistant labor. 
Therefore, only the second 
method was considered. 

In discussions with Grounds 
and Buildings officials the trans- 
fer of a considerable amount of 
quite new steel stack from the 
old building to the new had been 
mentioned. Grounds and Build- 
ings indicated that the library 
was expected to make an accur- 
ate floor plan of how this stack 
was to be distributed in the new 
building as well as to list spe- 
cifically each section of stack to 
be removed from the old. It was 
imperative to find someone to 
draw this plan with more engi- 
neering knowledge than any staff 
member possessed. On the stu- 
dent staff that summer there was 
an intelligent engineering stu- 
dent who had drafting materials 
and was willing to be pressed 
into service. So he and Miss 
Stokes surveyed the entire stack 
supply in the old building, made 
measurements as accurately as 
possible, and selected the most desirable 
varieties of stack for use in the new build- 
ing’s storage rooms. Next, the engineer 
drew, to scale, plans of the storage rooms to 
be equipped and made paper cut-out replicas 
of the bases of the selected stack. These 
were juggled about on the floor plans to see 
how they could be distributed most effec- 
tively. When the decisions were made, the 
student drew a detailed scaled floor plan of 
the storage rooms as they would appear when 


_ the stack was transferred to them. 


The blueprints of the storage rooms had 
been examined minutely for heat and light 
fixtures, ducts and openings, and these were 
all taken into account on the stack plan 
before it was submitted to Grounds and 
Buildings. After they had officially ap- 
proved, the plans were duplicated several 
times and distributed to staff members in 
charge of unbound periodicals, unbound 
documents, etc., for it had been decided 
that this unwieldy material should go in 
those rooms because it was used less than 
other library resources and would not cause 
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too much inconvenience by being distant 
from the service desks on the second floor. 

In September, with the aid of another 
student assistant, Miss Stokes began to 
measure the book collection in order to 
plot its arrangement in the new building. 
An hour a day, five days a week, was 
given to this project until March, with 
occasional unavoidable shifts in schedule. 
At first the student used a yardstick while 
Miss Stokes made notes, but the procedure 
was soon simplified by substituting for the 
yardstick a length of string equalling the 
height of an average five shelves of books, 
and for the note pad, a mimeographed form 
which would hold all the information 
accumulated. The plan was to distribute 
the books in the new building so that a 
third of each shelf remained free for ex- 
pansion. Therefore, five shelves, or four if 
the books were oversize, were measured to 
be expanded into six or seven shelves, or a 
tier in the new stacks. In March, all the 
information was ready and the books could 
be plotted by tiers on accurate floor plans 
of the new stacks, drawn to a larger scale 











Different 
colored crayons were used to block in the 
000’s, 100’s, etc. and a mimeographed form 
was made up like the first enlarged draw- 
ing from the blueprint, so that it was not 
necessary to stop to make copies each time 
a different decision was made about where 


than that of the blueprints. 


a certain class was to go. At first the 
classes were placed in order from top to 
bottom of the stacks, or vice versa, to try 
to make the arrangement clearer to new 
library users by following a strict progres- 
sion. It was soon decided, however, that 
this would bring the least used groups of 
books nearest to the Circulation Desk on 
the 5th level, so the progressive arrangement 
was discarded in favor of a more logical one 
based on frequency of use. 


Bound Periodicals and 
Dummied Sets 


Simultaneous with the above measuring 
of the books in the old stacks were the 
preparations to filter into the book collec- 
tion the bound periodicals which were 
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segregated in the old building. 
The placing of the bound peri- 
odicals had been considered and 
discussed ever since the new 
building was begun and it had 
been decided that to place them 
in their proper classified order, 
except for the 050 general ones, 
would be the wisest plan. The 
050's were to be shelved on the 
Sth level near the Circulation 
Desk because of the frequent de- 
mands for them. The member 
of the Moving Committee from 
the Periodicals Department was 
invaluable at this time, for she 
listed and measured all the items 
to be infiltrated. On the meas- 
urement sheets then were in- 
serted the call numbers of the 
periodicals, and space allowed 
for them. Dummied sets were 
also considered and included. 
Miss Knoll made three copies of 
the work sheets, one for the per- 
son in charge at the old building 
during the moving, one for the 
person in charge at the new, and 
one for the person in charge of 
periodicals. The call number for the book 
at the start of each tier of seven shelves in 
the new stacks was noted in blue ink (black 
pencil on the work sheets.) Any bound 
periodicals coming into that tier were noted 
by their call numbers in red and dummied 
sets in green. In the actual moving no 
attempt was made to get the exact book 
which had been shown on the plans at the 
beginning of a tier; two-thirds of each 
shelf was filled just as the books followed 
along. However, the plans were a good 
guide for they could be checked to see if 
the allotted space was being used, and any 
necessary adjustments could be made with- 
out throwing the whole stack plan out of 
line. 

The student who had helped to measure 
the book collection was now detailed to 
consult with the members of each depart- 
ment of the library about everything to be 
moved to the new building. He was to 
list all sorts of items from chairs to clocks 
and consider how they could best be 
handled. Each department was to be moved 
as a unit so that the least possible confusion 
would ensue. In those departments which 
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were represented in the personnel of the 
Moving Committee, that individual was 
consulted about moving department items; 
otherwise, the head of the department was 
asked to help. Much of the real work of 
planning the moving was done by staff 
members not actually on the Committee, for 
the whole staff was excited over the prospect 
of new working quarters and cooperated 
heartily. 

Originally, only a small amount of old 
furniture was expected to be moved, be- 
cause the new furniture was to be installed 
by the contractors as they delivered it. 
But because of many delays which were 
beyond the library’s control in the ordering 
of this new furniture, all of the old had to 
be taken and was replaced gradually through 
the following year as the new drifted in, a 
few pieces at a time, when it was completed 
by the different contractors who had won 
in the competitive bidding. 


Two Years Later 


As had been predicted, the building was 
not ready by January 1939. The next date 
aimed for was August 1939. Then the 
following Christmas vacation was considered 
a possibility. All this time the moving 
plans were being polished, details im- 
proved; an order of moving was evolving 
which would remove first the books in the 
stacks to be set up in the new building, 
next the departments’ furnishings in the 
order which would be most efficient whether 
the moving occurred during a vacation 
period or a college session, and finally the 
unbound and duplicate material to go into 
the basement storage rooms in the new 
building where the old stack would by that 
time be in place. 

By the middle of July 1940 a definite 
moving date, August 14, was set, conven- 
iently for the library after the completion 
of summer session and for Grounds and 
Buildings as well. The next thing to be 
done was to settle final details with Grounds 
and Buildings, so Mr. Lewis and Miss 
Stokes had several conferences with the 
officials of that college department. It had 
been originally planned to have student 
assistants do all the work of moving, but 
now Grounds and Buildings insisted upon 
using crews of their workmen in conjunc- 
tion with crews of students. So, instead of 
28 boys, only 14 were now needed. The 
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smaller number made it possible to use 
only the best student assistants, only those 
who were truly interested and who had 
helped already in many details of the plans. 
The boys were to take the books from the 
shelves and pack them in order. The 
Grounds and Buildings crew was then to 
handle the filled boxes. At the new build- 
ing, the Grounds and Buildings men would 
take the filled boxes to the proper stack 
level and the students would do the un- 
packing and shelving. 


Boxes 


Long since, Grounds and Buildings had 
been told what sort of boxes, and how 
many, were to be provided. But they 
thought that possible delays and _break- 
downs in the routine had not been allowed 
for and insisted on doubling the number 
of boxes, so that actually there were 180 
ordered. Handles on the boxes had been 
requested, but instead a hand hole was cut 
in each end and proved very satisfactory, 
because the boxes could be placed adjoining 
each other with no waste space. They 
were numbered in sets of thirty, 1 to 30, 
1A to 30A, etc., so that it was not neces- 
sary to label each box with its destination, 
but any series of boxes could be sent with 
the assurance that the books in them would 
come out in order. This flexible arrange- 
ment seemed far less cumbersome than 
definite labels, and caused no confusion or 
loss of time. The size of the boxes was a 
matter of considerable discussion: Grounds 
and Buildings wanted them to measure 
36” x 12”x 814,” as had those of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Columbia for their 
movings. Oregon recommended 38” x 14” 
x 12”, as the most efficient dimensions be- 
cause of the many oversize volumes, particu- 
larly in the bound magazine collection. 
The smaller box would have been cheaper 
but the saving in that item would have 
been destroyed by the time wasted in 
struggling to handle unwieldy books. 
Grounds and Buildings admitted the wis- 
dom of using the larger size box after an 
estimate was given them of the proportion 
of oversize books to be moved. Two rows 
of books 20 cm. high could be accomodated 
in this size box, but, in actual use, this was 
found to be impractical as too many skinned 
fingers resulted at the speed used to empty 
the boxes. 
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The chutes for sliding filled boxes to a 
waiting truck were planned and constructed 
by Grounds and Buildings. A dozen new 
dollies were also ordered to supplement the 
two or three on the campus. The chutes 
were to be ready the day before the moving 
and the boxes were to be delivered then, 
so that the student assistants could become 
familiar with their equipment before 
plunging into the real job. 

The choice of hours of work was decided 
by the schedule which was regular for the 
Grounds and Buildings crews—7:00 A. M. 
to 12 noon, and 12:30 to 4:30 P.M. The 
student assistants as well as the staff mem- 
bers on duty would have to carry lunches 
or prepare them in the building, because 
the half-hour lunch stop would not allow 
time to get down to the town to eat. So 
one of the circulation assistants was asked 
if she could organize a lunch service for 
those who wished to use it. She planned 
very effectively and, with a committee to 
help her, served lunches consisting of two 
sandwiches, milk, and ice cream, each day 
in the staff quarters of the new building. 
Not only was this a convenient way of 
eating, but it gave the crews working in the 
two buildings a chance to get together and 
smooth out misunderstandings and difficul- 
ties. A little healthy rivalry between the 
crews was an incentive to speed and effi- 
ciency but everyone was continually kept 
conscious of the fact that it was all the 
same big job that was being done instead 
of two different ones. 


Timing Problem 


One of the hard things to adjust was the 
timing so that the old building crew and 
the new building crew were both able to 
stop work on time. As far as the student 
assistants were concerned, they were willing 
to work a few moments over-time, knowing 
they could make up for it later, but if the 
Grounds and Buildings men worked over- 
time, they had to be paid for 10 minutes 
as half an hour, or 30 minutes as an hour, 
so that if they had worked over-time, the 
budget would have been upset. Thus, if 
the last load arrived any later than 4:10, 
the empty boxes could not possibly be 
returned to the old building and unloaded 
before quitting time. A schedule having 


the old building crew start 15 minutes 
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earlier and the new building crew work 
15 minutes later would have eliminated the 
two slack periods—the beginning of the 
day at the new building, the end of the day 
at the old. 


Division of Duties 


All that remained to be decided was 
which of the fourteen student assistants 
should be assigned to each building. They 
were divided equally, seven to a crew. One 
graduate student who had been practically 
a staff member for the last semester working 
full time, was put in charge of the crew 
at the old building. Also, the young man 
who was Periodicals Assistant, a trained 
librarian, supervised the gathering of the 
periodicals to go into the Look collection. 
Both of these men contributed so much 
manual labor besides their supervisory work, 
that there were really nine men working at 
the old building. 

As far as possible, each student assistant 
was given a specific assignment and his 
duties outlined in detail. At each building 
one boy was in charge of all the others and 
this boy worked very closely with the staff 
member in charge, checking against the 
9 for errors and omissions. Another 

y was in charge of the loading crew and 
saw to the shifting of boxes constantly so 
that no delay or jam-up occurred. In the 
old building, this second boy worked with 
the Periodicals Assistant on the gathering 
of the periodicals to be filtered into the 
book collection. He kept ahead of the 
loaders by planning which numbered boxes 
should go into the stacks, which should be 
sent upstairs for periodicals. For instance, 
boxes 1-10 might go into the stacks, boxes 
11-14 might be needed upstairs for a set 
of periodicals, boxes 15-20 would go to the 
stacks, and so on. When these boxes were 
loaded they would be assembled in numerical! 
order on the truck platform so that the 
sequence of books in them would come out 
just as they were to stand on the shelves 
of the new stacks. To insure against the 
omission of any set which was to be filtered 
into the book collection, long cardboard 
strips bearing the necessary information 
were placed in the stacks immediately before 
the moving date under the call number of 
the set, the ends of the strips extending 
prominently beyond the books. 
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A load of sixty boxes ready to be 
sent at 7:00 A.M. on Wednesday, 
August 14, the first day. They had 
been packed the day before both as 
practice and as a way to avoid un- 
necessary delay the first morning. 
The contents of half of that load 
were entirely 600’s because they had 
been on those shelves in the old 
building which were to be removed 
to the new. The other half of the 
load contained the card catalog. 

Then the first cause of delay oc- 
curred—the truck did not arrive 
until 7:30, in spite of calls to col- 
lege authorities to find out what the 
trouble was. 


Box-handlin g Routine 


The afternoon before, the method 
of handling the numbered boxes 
had been decided. In a free-for-all 
discussion where each student as- 
sistant’s word was given as much 
consideration as that of a staff 
supervisor's, what seemed the most 
efficient plan was evolved. The 
boxes, when filled, were too heavy 
to handle in units of more than three, so 
that was settled upon as the proper number. 
Each box had four pegs sticking up from 
the corners which fitted into four openings 
at the bottom corners of the next box. As 
the boys filled them, the boxes were as- 
sembled 1-2-3, 4-5-6. They were then slid 
down the chutes to the platform, 3-2-1, 
6-5-4. The last unit to go on the platform 
was the 28-29-30 group. From the platform 
they were swung onto the truck in these 
units of three; they were taken from the 
truck at the new building in the same way, 
which meant they were ready to go to the 
shelves in proper order. For some parts of 
the moving, it was found expedient to re- 
verse the order, but the established routine 
gave everyone a feeling of assurance—things 
were certain to be in order if it was followed. 

The plan was to put everything into 
proper order in the old building where 
things could be lifted about readily without 
fear of scratching or breaking anything— 
in the new building, paint, floors, etc. were 
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kept as fresh looking as possible. 


Many 
times, of course, the detailed plans had to 
be changed instantly and then the telephone 
was used freely, and the wisdom of insistence 
upon having telephone service in both build- 
ings before a single item was moved was 
proved many times. An assistant at the 
telephone to give and take messages was 
essential. 

The only things moved previous to 
August 14 were book-ends which were 
distributed equally over all shelves in the 
new building by the student assistants so 
that some time could be saved during the 
actual moving. Also, on the afternoon 
before the moving started, a meeting was 
called of all the students who were to work 
on the moving so that those few who were 
not from the regular student staff could be 
initiated into some of the library phrases 
and symbols as well as the location of 
various rooms in the two buildings. After 
a half-hour in the old building with the 
crews assigned to both buildings, they were 
taken to the new, with each boy carrying 
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a tray of circulation records which had to 
be moved with no risk of spilling. 


Change of Plans 


As soon as the catalog was unpacked and 
assembled in the old cases in the new build- 
ing, adjacent to the new cases, the catalog 
staff moved to its quarters and started to 
transfer cards to their new cases. There- 
fore, the catalog department furniture was 
sent simultaneously with the books that 
first day; often the truck carried a set of 
thirty boxes of books and some furniture. 
This proved very effective because in the 
new building the elevators were sticking, 
various unexpected difficulties turning u 
(only an insufficient number of dollies used 
in taking the boxes from the entrance to 
the elevator was available because the order 
of new dollies had failed to arrive), so that 
continuous loads of books would have piled 
up before they could be distributed. But 
with the alternate loads or half loads of 
furniture which could be placed by the 
Grounds and Buildings workmen under the 
supervising staff members’ direction, the 
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boys had time to get the book plan 
adjusted so that things moved rela- 
tively smoothly. 

The first plans had called for 2 
trucks hauling 30 boxes each but 
the day before the moving, Grounds 
and Buildings changed this to 1 
truck and 60 boxes (a matter of 
economy in truck prices.) Since 60 
boxes filled only 30 feet of shelf 
Space, it was apparent that the 60 
boxes placed in an aisle 3 feet wide 
and 30 feet long left no space for 
the 6 boys to unload the boxes and 
get the empty boxes out of the way. 
Thus it was decided to ask the old 
building crew to send 2 sets of 
numbers, (i.e. 600’s and 300’s) 
simultaneously so that 30 boxes 
might be placed in one aisle and 30 
in another. A team of 3 boys took 
care of each set of 30 boxes; one 
boy lifted the books from the box, 
the second boy took them from him 
and placed them on the shelf, and 
the third boy took away the empty 
boxes, piling them 1-2-3. Adjust- 
ing of shelves was done as the 
boxes arrived because the book stock 
had changed since the measuring two years 
earlier. Of course, for long sets (such as the 
New York Times) the shelves had been ad- 
justed ahead of time, but for the ordinary 
run of books the adjustment was made by 
the 2 boys unloading the box. With this 
routine, the 60 boxes could be delivered to 
the shelves and the second set of 60 empty 
boxes returned to the truck in twelve 
minutes. This time was shortened occasion- 
ally to as little as 8 minutes and lengthened 
many minutes when the elevator would stick. 

It had been planned to get out of the 
old building first all the books on shelves 
which were to be torn out, leaving furniture 
until the middle of the moving time. The 
pounding out of cement floors between the 
stacks would make any work on the part 
of the staff members not directly involved 
in the moving quite impossible in the old 
building, so their belongings were to be 
moved just as soon as the schedule allowed. 
But the slow-up caused by the dollies fail- 
ing to arrive created an opportunity to move 
furniture ahead of the plans, so by the end 
of the first week of moving all the depart- 
ments except Periodicals were functioning 
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peacefully and seemed quite acclimated to 
their new quarters. The drawback in this 
plan was that the shelves could not be torn 
out until the second week, this delay being 
responsible for some difficulty later on, be- 
cause those same shelves had to be set up 
and secured in the new building before the 
last material, which had to go on them, 
could be moved. 


The Second Week 


When the crews stopped work at 4:30 
p.M. Saturday, the Sunday off was very 
welcome. Monday of the second week 
found everyone anxious to start again though 
several of the boys and some of the staff 
had by this time acquired nasty colds be- 
cause of the damp, cool weather, and the 
dust from the books. A cover for the 
truck had to be arranged for—tarpaulins 
thrown over the loaded boxes proved to 
be unsatisfactory if anything more than a 
mist was falling, because the boxes had to 
be manipulated on chutes and platforms 
before they took their place on the truck. 
So the Grounds and Buildings crews, with 
many suggestions from the student assistants, 
had built supports for canopies on the 
platforms at both buildings; the driver had 
arranged a similar top for the truck, and 
now the men could stand at full height 
under these canopies while they handled the 
boxes. 

The dismantling of the stack on the main 
floor of the library was now going fast and 
noisily. Plaster dust began to be a menace 
to both people and books, so work was 
carried on chiefly in the rear stack which 
could be shut off from the front of the 
building where the pounding was being 
done. 


As soon as enough stack was loosened to 
set up in one of the storage rooms in the 
new building, operations at the other end 
were begun. Rapidly some of the specifica- 
tions for setting up certain pieces of stack 
were rearranged to use others instead. Now 
everything was decided by expediency for 
some parts of the dismantling were going 
more slowly than others. It became neces- 
sary to work very closely with the Grounds 
and Buildings supervisor who visited both 
ends of the moving several times a day. 
He was able to help avoid unnecessary 
delays caused by inefficiency on the part 
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of Grounds and Buildings crews. They 
proved very cooperative but often failed to 
see the efficient way to do things and the 
staff supervisors hesitated to give them too 
many orders since they were not library 
employees. However, by the end of the 
moving, everyone was so accustomed to each 
other that the Grounds and Buildings 
crews came to the library staff supervisors 
for directions just as the students did. 

By Friday of the second week, the book 
collection had all been sent to the new 
building; the unbound periodicals and docu- 
ments in the basement, the duplicate books 
and the document serial set were ready to 
be sent, but the storage rooms in the new 
building were not ready to receive them. 
So that week was wound up sending odds 
and ends of furniture and equipment. The 
Grounds and Buildings men did the bulk of 
this part of the moving since the boys were 
less accustomed to the handling of heavy 
material. The setting up of the old shelving 
in the new building was constantly urged 
on, for the Grounds and Buildings crew 
there was working on that project, and if 
the right sort of screw was not just beside 
the workman when he needed it, operations 
stopped. When the old stack was taken 
apart, all the accessories to each variety 
were kept together so that when it was 
assembled, everything needed would be 
there. But a few shelves or screws or end 
pieces always seemed to be missing and the 
staff supervisor was expected to find the 
missing parts even though she had scarcely 
known a screw from a nail before. To 
speed up the stack job and to keep the 
students from wasting time, screw drivers 
and wrenches were solicited from staff mem- 
bers and lent to the students who were then 
put to work with the Grounds and Build- 
ings crews taking down remaining stack in 
the old building, and setting it up in the 
three storage rooms of the new. 

When one storage room had been com- 
pletely stacked, it was suddenly discovered 
that another type of shelving would have 
served the purposes of that room more 
satisfactorily—unbound periodicals were to 
be stacked there and a bin type of shelving 
should have been used instead of the narrow 
Snead slotted shelves. In spite of two years 
of consideration, this point had been over- 
looked. The discovery occurred one evening 
at quitting time; overnight the plans for 
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shelving the storage rooms were revised and 
the bin type of shelves substituted for the 
Snead in the particular room where it was 
needed. Next morning the assembled stack 
was slid on boards across the hall to the 
Opposite storage room so that the labor 
already expended should not be wasted. 


The Third Week 


Again the Sunday off was needed to get 
back enough energy to finish the job. The 
enforced delay on account of the incom- 
pleted shelving in the storage rooms had 
slowed everything up. The boys and men 
were anxious to have something pressing to 
do. Loads kept on going to the new build- 
ing but the material sent was a confusion 
of odds and ends which had to go in all 
directions when it arrived. So there was 
a feeling of letting the other fellow take 
that big heavy piece instead of grabbing it 
oneself. 

Finally, to get things finished as near the 
planned schedule of ten days as possible, 
permission was wrung from Grounds and 
Buildings to go ahead and load the shelves 
in the second storage room although this 
stack was not yet securely fastened by hold- 
ing irons. Four or five ranges were loaded 
successfully when, suddenly, one range 
wobbled, fell over against the next, and 
pushed over three or four succeeding ones. 
Happily, the boys were loading on the side 
away from the fall, so nothing was hurt 
except for a few metal shelves which 
emerged from the tangle hopelessly twisted. 
All of the unbound magazines had been 
tied in packages and numbered for order 
on the shelves, so that they were easily 
gathered up and piled in a corner until the 
stacks were properly secured. This accident 
made Grounds and Buildings realize the 
importance of the holding irons and they 
hurriedly got them in place, after the ranges 
had been set up again. 

The previous Saturday had been aimed 
for as the final moving day. Some of the 
boys and men had other plans and had to 
get away. The head students at the old 
and new buildings were among this number, 
so the crews had to be redistributed and 
new assignments made hastily. Two extra 
students were taken on to help with the 
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setting up of stacks. One of the boys came 
down with a serious cold; two had become 
so fidgety that it was thought wise to let 
them go after Tuesday of the third week. 

Wednesday, everyone was determined to 
get the job over with. Grounds and Build- 
ings had promised a third truck to supple- 
ment the book and furniture trucks, but 
it was delayed in spite of repeated requests. 
A dump truck which was carrying away 
cement poundings from the old building 
was corralled and furniture was sent on it. 
Everyone worked furiously that day and, by 
evening, it was certain that the finish could 
be reached the next morning. So the book 
truck was dismissed, the dump truck was 
released to do its cement hauling, and the 
next morning, by noon, the moving was 
officially completed. 


Cost 


The Grounds and Buildings Department 
was responsible for the cost of the moving. 
The estimated budget was $3,000, which 
included the cost of removing a quantity of 
stack from the old building and setting 
it up in the new. The actual cost was 
considerably lower, as noted below, and 
the officials of Grounds and Buildings 
seemed more than satisfied that the Library 
had administered the project as economically 





as possible. 

eee ee eke. Soe $ 294.38 
Boxes & express ...... 144.17 
IR hoe BE du 3 %0'e 72.37 
SE « ba vg tied-s.dd sas 1,839.67 
em a Sa ee 78.55 
Freight account ...... 16.81 
Se -tavnes dies $2,445.95 


Dr. Lionel Crocker of Denison University, au- 
thor of the book, Public Speaking for College 
Students, has written an analysis of the form and 
construction of a recent speech of President Roose- 
velt. He has commented upon its thought and 
language and divided it into its organic parts. 

According to Dr. Crocker it gives the key to 
the success of the President as a public speaker. 
This study is free upon request to Vital Speeches 
Magazine, 32 West 42nd St., New York. 





1 Materials for chutes, owen = canopies, etc. as well 
as irons for securing stack moved from the old building. 
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THE CROW'’S NEST" 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


N army story put Texas librarians in a glow- 


ing mood last month. One day into head- 
quarters came Private Eugene Martin of Austin 
and reported to the commanding officer. ‘‘Martin, 
where were you educated?’ asked the officer. “I 
notice that your records don’t show any college 
or university education, but you passed the exam- 
ination with the second highest grade, and your 
grammar and vocabulary are excellent.” 

“I was educated,” answered Private Martin 
somewhat proudly, “In the Austin public schools, 
in the Texas State Library, and in the Austin 
Public Library.” The story appears in Texas 
Libraries, a quarterly filled with good news and 
wisdom from the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission. 


16 Pointers On Publicity for a State 
Library Association Meeting 


Hallie Sykes, the author of these pointers, is a 
brisk and friendly young librarian at Harding 
High School, Charlotte, N.C. She was appointed 
grand Vizier of publicity for the North Carolina 
Library Association three-day meeting which was 
held in Greensboro, October 3-5. From her work 
there we gained the impression that she has per- 
sonality, energy, and ability—in other words, a 
lot to recommend her for publicity work. Her 
suggestions below were polished off on the spur 
of a few hours notice: 


1. Call on the city editor of the local news- 
papers of the convention city, telling him of your 
chairmanship and assuring him that you would 
like his cooperation and will give yours in the 
forthcoming meeting. Don’t phone for an ap- 
pointment and don’t try to transact business over 
the telephone—city editors don’t work that way. 


2. Write members of the library association 
several weeks before the conference, including as 
complete a program as possible and asking that 
each member contact his local paper. A story 
presented by the local person will get much 
further than a mailed copy. 

3. Ask the librarian of one of the libraries in 
the convention city to detail a staff member to 
collect facts and figures about libraries in the 
area for a feature story for the Sunday paper the 
week before the meeting. 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 

ar suggestion to help raise the level ‘of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to oa articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photogra hs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The ‘Crow's 
Nest, ’* Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's ne of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C 





4. Ask co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the conference city. Greensboro’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce sent a city guide booklet and 
notes of welcome to every delegate whose name 
was furnished. 

5. Contact the local radio station and offer the 
material you have, also express a willingness to 
furnish all the material needed. It won't hurt 
to ask if they can arrange to broadcast one or two 
of the important talks. 

6. Contact extension departments and college 
publicity bureaus where members or officers are 
connected or where meetings are being held. 
These college bureaus already have a news service 
functioning and if there is a mention of their 
school in the story they will be glad to send it 
out from that angle. 

7. Secure pictures of important speakers in 
advance and offer them to the papers in the 
convention city or to other larger papers in the 
state. If the association had a budget whereby 
newspaper mats may be made up, so much the 
better it’s especially true that the smaller 
newspapers will use mats when they can’t afford 
to make up their own pictures. 

8. Ask the papers in the conference city to 
include news stories during the session on the 
Associated Press and United Press—of whichever 
unit they are members. It is up to the city of the 
conference to furnish some material to AP and UP. 

9. During the conference ask about staff pic- 
tures and be ready to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in arranging time and seeing that the 
personnel is lined up. As chairman it is up to 
you to assist the photographer with names in 
every way possible. And you're also supposed to 
know when things can be pictured. 

10. Find out about the deadlines and other 
factors on the newspapers of the conference city. 
There are time limits to be met, and there are 
time limits on pictures and engravings which the 
public doesn’t usually understand but which mean 
a great deal to the paper. Many papers can’t 
make night pictures because of inavailability of 
photographer and engraver at late hours. 

11. During the convention you're to be the 
contact person between the newspaper and the 
conference. With hundreds of things going on 
in the city in addition to your meeting they can’t 
be expected to sit through all your meetings. The 
more completely you put your services at the dis- 
posal of the papers, the better represented the 
conference will be. Remember that during the 
conference you're there to co-operate with the 
newspapers and not to “enjoy” the meetings. 

12. If there’s a dinner meeting at which you 
want the press, invite representation through the 
city editor and leave complimentary tickets. 

13. Be sure that you have all meetings covered 
by members. Also arrange for a central news 
desk in the convention registration booth and ask 
members to leave information there marked 
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These colorful silk-screen posters pointing out the alertness of your librarians and the timely 
resources of your library have teen made available by the joint sponsorship of the New York Li- 
brary Association and the state’s W.P.A. NYLA asked the Library Project of W.P.A. to design 
and reproduce suitable posters; the NYLA Council made suggestions and approved the designs. 
If you are i: New York State, the set of eight titles, complete with accompanying reading lists, can 
be secured by sending a dollar (to cover material and transportation costs) to Dr. Frank L. Tolman, 
Library Extension Division, State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. Arrangements are now 
being made for distribution outside the state—inquire of Jed H. Taylor, State Supervisor, W.P.A. 
Library Extension and Assistance Project, Old Post Office Building, Albany, N.Y. 





“press,” especially lists of officers and any busi- 
ness transacted. 

14. Don’t waste your time and the time of 
the reporters by trying to write a neat and stand- 
ard news story unless you are connected with the 
local papers and know the style. Gather the 
facts and let your city reporters write the story. 
(They'll rewrite it anyway to suit their needs, 
space and style.) They prefer a verbal account 
and verbal interpretation of the meetings. 

15. Don’t forget that your duties do not stop 
when the convention stops. Remember a word 
and notes of appreciation go a long way to “pave 
the way for future publicity.” Receive and returt: 
all photographs and other materials to their 
owners. p 

16. Keep a scrapbook of news articles that 
your successor may have a working program. 
Keep clippings of any publicity on the bulletin- 
board during the convention that all members may 
follow the write-ups. 


Story Hour in Store Window 


It was a day in mid-summer, 1941. At the 
moment the story opens, three o'clock in the 
afternoon, a group of very young children sat on 
tiny stools in the window of a Ridgewood (N.J.) 
store window and listened to two stories—Oscar, 
the Business Rabbit and Millions of Cats. In 
the entrance to the window from the store the 
librarian stood to tell the stories and held copies 
of the picture books in her hand so that passers-by 
could see what was happening. A colorful poster 
at the front of the window made clear to all 
on-lookers that this was “Story Hour.” 

The foregoing suggests one of the devices used 
by Esther M. Baker, librarian, to publicize the 
services of the George L. Pease Memorial Li- 
brary on the occasion of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Space for the store window exhibit and 
story hour talk was donated by one of Ridge- 


wood’s local merchants. In this window there 
remained on exhibit for one week a display of 
books, charts, and posters designed to show the 
origin and growth of the Library and pictures 
taken by the local Camera Club depicting some 
of the varied services of the library. The exhibit 
aroused considerable attention and received favor- 
able newspaper notice. 

Another important item of anniversary publicity 
for this library was a pamphlet issued by a group 
of friends of the public library. Few citizens of 
Ridgewood, we imagine, would pass up an oppor- 
tunity to look at its splendid pictures. The text 
sets forth briefly the facts about the library's 
organization, service, and support under the sig- 
nature of the president of the Board of Trustees, 
and it calls attention to opportunities for gifts, 
endowments, and bequests. Effective use is made 
of an orange-color cover, overprinted with a view 
of the library building and the title “Your Library 
In Ridgewood,” printed below. Full-page photo- 
graphic illustrations of readers using the library 
in its various rooms and a sketch of the proposed 
children’s wing on the inside pages carry out the 
promise of the fresh and colorful exterior. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the same idea could 
be used by other libraries and friends of libraries. 
And they wouldn’t have to wait for an anniversary 
either. 


Consumer Exhibit 


The suggestions are those of Mrs. Minnie M. 
Hussey, Readers’ Adviser, Woman's College Li- 
brary, Greensboro. 


Theme: Consumer knowledge builds defense 
or 
The consumer and defense 
or 
Consumer education for defense 
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Colors: Red, white, blue. Use sheets of red 
behind posters; sheets of blue under objects; 
white cardboard with blue lettering against 
red sheets for important printed statements 
on consumer interests. 


Materials: Books, periodicals, pamphlets, posters, 
objects, such as food and clothing labels, 
housing plans, or articles showing compara- 
tive prices and values. 


Important Divisions: 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing 

These may be worked out according to the 
materials available. For instance, substitutes 
for real silk hose, lisle, nylon, part rayon, 
or labels from clothing and household fur- 
nishings are effective. Call on your local 
Home Economics Department or Home Dem- 
onstration agent for suggestions and mate- 
rials. 


General Section: 
In addition to the three main divisions listed 
above it is well to have a general section 
including some of the following: 


1. Poster (white cut outs on red) showing 
a family group and pictures representing 
food, clothing, shelter. 


2. Two large posters with pertinent quota- 
tions on the subject. Good selections may 
be made from The Consumer and Defense by 
Frances Hall. Edwards Bros., Inc. 1940. 


3. General books, such as Joseph Gaer’s 
Consumers All or Consumer Economics by 
Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn. 


4. Periodicals: Bread and Butter, Consumer: 
Union Reports, Consumer Prices, Consumers’ 
Guide, Consumers’ Research Bulletin. It is 
well to attach a brief annotation to these, 
giving the purpose and specialty of each one. 
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Sources of Materials: 


1. U. S. Office of Price Administration. Con- 
sumer Division. Washington, D.C. 


2. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau 
of Home Economics. Washington, D.C. 


3. State and local agricultural departments 
and other related agencies. 


4. Pictograph Corporation (142 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y.) Letter-size re- 
prints of pertinent pictographs available 
for few cents each. See catalog: Pic- 
tographs: a catalog of 347 pictorial charts 
and maps. 


Here and There 


By any and all standards the Library Handbook 
of Washington and Lee University, compiled by 
Richard H. Shoemaker, assistant librarian, must be 
adjudged a winner. It is pocket size, beautifully 
printed in large type, and contains 24 pages and 
three pictographic floor plans. The lithoprinted 
Brief Guide to the University of Missouri Library 
also contains pictographic floor plans as well as 
many clever cartoon figure drawings. Both hand- 
books are brief in content. 


The Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has just recently published 
a book entitled College Publicity in the United 
States by Benjamin Fine, an educational writer 
for the New York Times. The book traces col- 
lege publicity, examines existing conditions, analy- 
zes current practices, and suggests standards for 
improvement. It deals less with techniques than 
with the development of a long-range, well- 
planned, intelligent publicity program and as 
such it is a considerable interest to librarians and 
educators. A full-length review will appear in 
our next issue. Price $2.35. 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
a Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold Goldstein, 
ba chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as to 

whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 


The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution.’ 


An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


East CLEVELAND Public lib 
An island list; ‘some to discover islands far 
away.” 4p 1941 Free, except for postage. 
multi Nov. 1941 
Wheel of fortune. 4p 1941 
postage. multi 
ENOCH PRATT free lib 
*Some modern European novels 
1941 5c 
*Monarchs of all they surveyed; biographies 
of famous queens 8p Aug 1941 3c mimeo 
HARTFORD Public lib 
*The American idea 8p 1941 gratis 
St. Met HiGH SCHOOL, Chicago 
Senior reading list; a list for all boys’ Cath- 
olic high schools 5p 1941 mimeo Free, 
except for postage 


Free, except for 


12p rev ed 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of the 
writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. Wilson 
Company. } 


Getting Away From It All 


I commenting on the reports of librarians that 

people are turning away from light fiction 
to serious books, the New York Times suggests 
editorially that “one reason for the drift away 
from fiction is the large percentage of hard-boiled 
fiction.” Readers, it seems, are tired of life 
“among the heels and harpies.” What's more, 
such books are undermining our morale, prac- 
tically sabotaging our defense effort, making us 
wonder whether “it makes sense to fight wars for 
the preservation of the kind of men and women 
depicted in the novels of the new realism.” 

With mounting indignation and eloquence, the 
editorial continues: 

“Why should one take on the toils and sacri- 
fices involved in the task of defeating the Nazi 
beastliness in order to perpetuate the way of life 
portrayed by Messrs. Farrell and Cain?” 

Why die for Studs Lonigan and Tobacco Road? 

All right, let’s not ask the editors of the Times 
to die in order to make the world safe for the 
Lonigans and the Jeeter Lesters; let’s ask them 
instead whether the amelioration of a society that 
breeds human failures and misfits isn’t a cause 
worth living for. 


Actually, of course, the Times’ attack on “hard- 
boiled” fiction is only the pretext for a denuncia- 
tion of any realistic portrayal of the shortcomings 
of American life, as if ignorance were all that 
the people need in order to make them perfectly 
happy with their lot. To try to give understand- 
ing, to try to engender hope for a better world 
is nothing but wilful sabotage. In a world at 
war “realism . does not make sense. The 
romance of the silliest escape movies does make 
sense. It depicts a world worth fighting for.” 


Writers of America, now that millions of young 
men are dying on the battlefields of three con- 
tinents and hunting death in the air and on and 
under the seas, now that the innocents share the 
sweet glory of being slaughtered, now that famine 
and pestilence are again lords of creation, now 
that civilization totters at the edge of a maelstrom 
—listen, writers, to what the Times tells you: 
everything is beautiful mow; put om your rose- 
colored glasses; it's fun to be silly; romance makes 
sense. 

Listen, people, take your mind off your troubles 
and the world’s homicidal lunacy; go to the 
movie of the week; attend the birth of a new 
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By S.].K. 


starring team, described by Life as “the hottest, 
most electric combination of movie personalities 
since Boyer and LaMarr.” See those “sizzling 
bedroom scenes in which, in a variety of dress 
and undress, Clark Gable and Lana Turner make 
love.” 

Whoopie! That's something worth fighting for. 


What About the U.S.A. ? 


At the annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Library Association, the State Library prepared a 
triptych of exhibits that attracted wide attention 
The three posters tell their own story: 


HITLER IS AFRAID OF BOOKS 

This selection of books, banned 

made for the State Library by Mr. 
a political refugee. 


in Germany, was 
Conrad Fleischer 


BUT WHAT ABOUT THE U.S.A.? 


In Oklahoma it is today a criminal offense to possess 
copies of these books, from the open shelves of the 
Dartmouth College Library. 


IS OUR BILL OF RIGHTS FORGOTTEN? 


In Georgia the State Board of Education bans from 
our public school libraries such books as these. 


The Georgia scandal was discussed at some 
length in these columns last month. I don't 
think that Oklahoma’s dishonor has been men- 
tioned here before. In Oklahoma City three men 
and one woman have been sentenced to 10 years 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine for having in their 
possession or on sale certain “radic: books 
which are the intellectual property of every 
civilized person, which are on the shelves of every 
well-equipped library, which are on sale in every 
high-grade bookshop, which are prescribed reading 
in conservative American colleges and universities. 
Eight more persons still face trial under the infa- 
mous Oklahoma Criminal Syndicalism Law. Ten 
thousand books have been impounded as evidence 
against them. Unless the convictions are reversed, 
these books, under Oklahoma law, will be burned. 


The list of books seized is so fantastic as to 
pass belief. In addition to the usual Red Her- 
rings like Marx’s Capital and the Communist 
Manifesto, the following titles are among those 
regarded in Oklahoma as fit only for the torch: 


Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg. 
Native Son, by Richard Wright. 
Tobacco Road, by Erskine Caldwell. 
Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. 
Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley. 
History of Mankind, by Van Loon. 
War and Peace, by Tolstoy 

The Thin Man, by Dashiell Hammett. 
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Oil, by Upton Sinclair. 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow. 

Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway. 

Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren, 

Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen. 

Labor Research Publications 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 

The Constitution of the United States 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, by Robert Benchley. 


When Hitler, to give him his due, selects books 
for the bonfire he shows at least the virtue of 
consistency. The literary naiveté (to put it 
mildly) of the government of Oklahoma would be 
funny if it weren't so terrifying. As the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties points out: 
“If the precedent is established, authorities might 
imprison any bookseller for possessing certain 
books, any publisher for distributing them, any 
printer for printing them, any binder for binding 
them, without any intimation beforehand that 
such action might be applicable to any particular 
book.” The mere possession of a book—almost 
any book—if Oklahoma has her way, may become 
a criminal offense. 

Undoubtedly Oklahoma is a fine, beautiful, 
patriotic state, whose citizens hate Hitler like all 
fury. What I want to know is—why do people 
who collect aluminum and indignation against a 
menace three thousand miles away disdain to lift 
a finger when the spirit of American life is being 
assassinated right on their own doorstep? 


Attention H. H. 


For years I have been exchanging memos with 
an editorial associate who is as agreeable to work 
with as he is capable—and he is extraordinarily 
capable. Most of our memos have to do with 
authors and their biographical vagaries, but oc- 
casionally we spill over into comments on life, 
art, politics, and the more trivial pursuits, such 
as gardening, sailing, and murder. When H.H., 
who is a gentle, studious soul, began to show an 
unholy interest in murder as a fine art, I regarded 
it at first as merely a wayward. fancy; but when 
he took to confessing casually: “MUST ATTEND 
NOW TO CORPSE IN BLUE PAJAMAS” and even 
more cold-bloodedly, “AM STARTING MURDER OF 
MY AUNT,” I must admit that I was a trifle 
perturbed. But after all, I reasoned, this is his 
business and I'd better keep quiet; undoubtedly 
he’s a marvel of efficiency in disposing of the 
evidence; and if I don’t breathe a word, nobody 
will ever know of his undercover pursuit of crime. 

I was wrong. The scandal’s out. You may 
read all about it in Marder for Pleasure, The Life 
and Times of the Detective Story, by Howard 
Haycraft, just published by Appleton-Century. 
It’s the first book about the detective story as a 
literary form to appear in this country, and its 
advent is timely, celebrating the hundredth an- 
niversary of the genre. Librarians will be partic- 
ularly interested in the bibliographical features 
and in the list of over one thousand fictional 
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detectives. “Mr. Haycraft,” says Rex Stout, “has 
given us a history, a compendium, and a critical 
study all in one, and all first-rate.” 

I used to say that one of the chief differences 
between my colleague and myself was that he 
knew everything about the detective story, where- 
as I knew practically nothing. Now that I have 
read his book, I feel that he has just about 
canceled that difference and made me an expert 
too. If there is anything more for me to know 
about the detective story, I am perfectly willing 
to wait until H.H. writes his next book about 
it. 


The Oxford Companions 


Of all the books on my home reference shelf 
I doubt that any has proved more consistently 
useful than The Oxford Companion to English 
Literature. The fund of accurate information that 
it contains is truly remarkable. Now the Oxford 
University Press has published The Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature, by James D. Hart, 
which I can predict, after living with it a week, 
will prove at least equally valuable. Since Ameri- 
can literature is younger and less extensive than 
English, there is space in this new volume for 
more detailed coverage of the literary scene and 
its associated fields, with noteworthy justice done 
to contemporary writing. A typical page includes 
entries under Fordham University, A Foregone 
Conclusion (novel by Howells), Foreign Affairs 
(the magazine), A Forest Hymn (poem by 
Bryant), The Forest Rose (melodrama by Samuel 
Woodworth), Forgotten Man (you know who 
made that phrase famous), Edwin Forrest (the 
tragedian), Marian Forrester (heroine of Cather’s 
Lost Lady), Fort Duquesne, Fortume (the maga- 
zine), etc. Particularly excellent are the 900 
brief but adequate summaries of important Ameri- 
can novels, stories, essays, poems, and plays. I 
could wish that a bit more attention had been 
paid to American publishing, American sports, 
and American jazz, but all in all there is so 
much here to be thankful for that it would be 
ungracious to cavil. This Oxford Companion 
will outlive almost every other book of the year. 


Jim Dandy 


According to advance reports, the new Saroyan 
play, entitled Jim Dandy, starts out in a public 
library, with a “kneepants genius” rushing in and 
disgustedly throwing a book down on the counter. 
“This book is ridiculous,” goes the first line of 
dialogue. “Give me another one!” 

The suspense is terrific. I wish I knew what 
happens next. Does the librarian prove herself a 
paragon of virtue and efficiency by supplying the 
youngster with a book by Saroyan? 

The only other information I have about the 
play is that the author has drawn a character 
“with one foot in the grave, symbolized by a 
miniature casket he wears on one foot.” 

I hope that isn’t the librarian! 
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UNDREDS of visitors are flocking to the 

Chicago Public Library for its new series of 
concerts of recorded music, held Saturday after- 
noons from October to May in the Library's As- 
sembly Hall. Printed leaflets carry an invitation 
to attend, programs for the month, a book list, 
“To Enhance Your Listening Pleasure’’— including 
titles under such headings as “Books on How to 
Listen to Music,” “Books about the Composers 
and their Music,” and “Music Scores of Composi- 
tions in these Programs.’’ Notes also point out 
that “programs will be arranged to appeal to a 
wide variety of musical interests and tastes, but 
with emphasis on symphony, opera and chamber 
music. Members of Chicago's large musical group 
will be occasionally introduced as Guest Com- 
mentators. The use of illustrative material, such 
as films and readings, is also contemplated. 


“The concerts are held on Saturday afternoons 
from 1:30 to 3:00 P.M., the hour being chosen 
with special reference to the Loop workers who 
are free on Saturdays after luncheon, leaving 
ample time for other concerns later. It is hoped 
that many lovers of music and the allied arts will 
become regular patrons of the series.” 


A similar idea is being tried in New York, 
where the first of a series of music appreciation 
hours scheduled for alternate Friday evenings was 
held on October 10th, in the auditorium of the 
Wakefield Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Records were played and explained by 
Theodore A. Taferner of the Bronx, a Fellow of 
the American Guild of Organists, and for the past 
thirteen years instructor in music at the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind. The pro- 
gram was based on requests from readers: Robin- 
son's Ballad for Americans; the second movement 
from Beethoven's Seventh Symphony; Tschaikov- 
sky's Romeo and Juliet Overture; the Marche 
Slave of Tschaikovsky. 





THE MONTH 


_.. at random 


One of the most interesting schemes tried out 
by the Brooklyn Public Library was put into 
effect the last two weeks in September, when it 
was able to offer, through the cooperation of the 
Seaplane Club of New York, free flights over the 
city to its borrowers. One was chosen by lot 
every day for twelve days amd the flights were 
successful in every way. The flight scheme was 
used to call attention to an exhibit of books, 
posters, airplane models and instruments in the 
Central Building. The exhibit dealt with civil 
aviation alone; later a display devoted to military 
aviation is planned. 

Don Blanding is offering the first one hundred 
army camp libraries that write to his publishers, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y., a free copy of his popular Vagabond’s 
House for the camp library. Vagabond’s House 
was first published in 1928 and has been reprinted 
twenty-five times since that date. Don Blanding 
is eager to present the camp libraries with a copy 
of Vagabond’s House, provided the book is not 
already on their shelves and makes the offer with 
this understanding. Only the first one hundred 
requests will be filled, and the offer closes on 
December 31st. 


The Olean, N.Y., Public Library distributes to 
its public—and to any requesting librarian—‘‘The 
Democratic Idea: a list of Books about Democ- 
racy.” It begins this way: “Many years ago 
James Russell Lowell said, ‘Few people take the 
trouble of trying to find out what democracy 
really is. Yet this would be a great help.’ The 
situation is the same today. In an attempt to 
rectify this, an alcove of selected books on democ- 
racy has been established in the Higgins room of 
the Olean Public Library.” The selection is based 
on a list issued by the Library of Congress. 


Ce & & 


The Fenn College Library, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a handy, interesting-looking little mimeographed 
folder, ‘““The Faculty and the Library,” pointing 
out that “Our Library is significant only in so far 
as it helps you faculty members carry on success- 
fully your educational work. Our dependence 
upon you, therefore, prompts us to make a few 
brief suggestions. . . Librarian Roland Mul- 
hauser will be pleased to send a copy to any 
college or university librarian requesting it. 
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The Library Publicity Honor Roll for 
1941 is now wending its way from con- 
ference to conference, carrying samples of 
outstanding publicity material to exhibits 
the country over. Over seventy libraries in the 
display . . . was yours one of them? If not, 
why not? Did you neglect to send in that 
unusual feature story, the photograph of that 
more-than-usually-successful exhibit, that good- 
looking annual report? One piece or a dozen 
—each is judged “primarily on its appeal to 
those for whom it is intended and its effec- 
tiveness in interpreting the library to its com- 
munity.” 

The 1942 Library Publicity Honor Roll will 
be the third in a three-year experiment, spon- 
sored jointly by the Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association and 
The H. W. Wilson Company. All types of 
libraries in all parts of the United States and 
in Canada are invited to enter their publicity 
material. Send two copies before February 1, 
1942, to Marie D. Loizeaux, c/o The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. Be sure to mark: “For 
Honor Roll.” 

Types of publicity to be considered include 
annual reports printed in pamphlet or leaflet 
form or as a newspaper article, handbooks or 
leaflets for new borrowers, newspaper feature 
stories, rotogravure pictures, book lists (to be 
judged on only), pictures of exhibits, and new 
or unusual types of publicity, excluding posters 
and radio scripts. Publicity submitted for the 
1942 Honor Roll must have been issued during 
1941. 

Two copies of each item should be sub- 
mitted, giving when possible the name of the 
staff member responsible for it. And remember 
the deadline: February first! 


eo & 


A Children’s Book Week Luncheon will be 
held under the sponsorship of Parents’ Maga- 
zine at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City 
on Wednesday, November 5th. The luncheon 
has been planned with the cooperation of a 
committee of the children’s book editor's of 
leading publishing firms. A comprehensive 
collection of the latest and best books for 
children will be exhibited in the anteroom of 
the hotel. 

Speakers will be: Commander Edward Ells- 
berg, author of Captain Paul, Treasure Below, 
Hell On Ice and other adventure stories; 
Robert Lawson, author and illustrator of They 
Were Strong and Good, for which he won the 
Caldecott Medal in 1940, and illustrator of 
Ferdinand, Simpson and Sampson, Pilgrim's 
Progress, and many other children’s books; 
Clare Newberry, author and illustrator of Mit- 
tens, Babette, and April’s Kitten’s; Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, Children’s Book Editor of 
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the New York Herald Tribune and author of 
Adventures in Reading, Books as Windows, and 
Introducing Charles Dickens; and Helen and Ruth 
Hoffman, twin authors of Little Arab Ali and 
We Married an Englishman. Frederic G. Melcher, 
Editor of Publishers’ Weekly, will preside at the 
luncheon. George J. Hecht, Publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine, will serve as Chairman. 

Tickets, at $2 each, may be obtained by writing 
to Luncheon Chairman, Parents’ Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Co & & 

The first exhibition exclusively devoted to chil- 
dren's books undertaken by The American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts will be presented for two 
weeks beginning October 29th at the newly-opened 
Junior Museum of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street, New York 
City. Under the title “Books Made For Children” 
the Institute will open its Fall season with a dis- 
play of 99 books for young readers selected for 
design by a distinguished jury from the extraordi- 
narily rich output in this field during the past five 
years. Entries were judged on the basis of the 
excellence of design, printing, and general format 
with reference to the handling of subject matter 
and the limitations imposed by price. 

The exhibition coincides with Children’s Book 
Week, Nov. 2nd to Nov. 8th. At the close of 
the New York showing “Books Made For Chil- 
dren” will travel throughout the United States. 
(Organizations wishing to present the exhibition 
may secure information by communicating with 
the Travelling Exhibitions Committee of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 East 40th 
Street, New York City.) 


Co G&G & 


The foreword to the annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress for the year ending June 30, 
1940 has been reprinted and will be sent free on 
request addressed to the Publications Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. The fore- 
word outlines the changes in the organization of 
the Library which have been effected since Mr. 
MacLeish took office, and formulates the objectives 
of his administration with regard to the mainte- 
nance of the collections of the Library and its 
services to members of Congress, to the govern- 
ment of the United States generally and to the 
public. 

Co & & 


A selection of books on democracy has been set 
aside in an alcove of the Main Reading Room at 
the Library of Congress, for the use of readers 
there. Librarians who wish to obtain a copy of 
the list of these books may do so by addressing the 
Reference Librarian, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Co Bb & 


At a teacher's meeting in October, Emily L. 
Loftin, librarian of the Burlington, N.C., High 
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School, presented the plan of emphasizing during 
Book Week books about the Western Hemisphere 
and near-by islands or possessions, with the pur- 
pose of creating a better understanding of our 
neighbors through the use of more travel books. 
A list of all countries for which displays and 
exhibits were to be made was posted for each 
teacher to choose one to be sponsored by his or 
her home room. 

The librarian and several members of the Li- 
brary Club made bibliographies, while members of 
the Library Art Committee painted attractive 
covers for the booklets, and maps of each country. 
Other members spent busy days making para- 
chutes, miniature books for the blitzkrieg, and 
printing the headlines in imitation of an extra 
edition of a newspaper announcing the Blitzkrieg. 
The display was made in a frigidaire box lined 
with blue crepe paper to represent the sky. On 
the floor of the me was a hand painted map of 
the Western Hemisphere over which the airplanes 
and parachutists holding miniature books were 
suspended at various heights. One had landed. 

It attracted more attention than any display 
during the past three years. 


Co & & 


“Take Pride in Your Country” is the slogan 
of American Guide Week, which will be cele- 
brated November 10-16 by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. That week will mark the com- 
pletion of the Federal Writers’ Project with the 
publication of the Oklahoma guide—the last title 
to be issued in the series, which has reached a 
total of several hundred volumes including many 
city and regional guides, and United States terri- 
tories, as well as the 48 states. 

Libraries are invited to join booksellers all over 
the country in observing American Guide Week 
with displays and exhibits. An effective three- 
color poster is available upon request to Bob 
Coles, American Booksellers’ Association, 35 East 
20th Street, New York City. 


Ce b & 


America’s peace army of education is again on 
the march back to school—an army probably 
greater in enrolled strength than the combined 
military armies of the Axis and democratic coun- 
tries. This fact is pointed out in a statement by 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 

A total of 31,566,000 persons are enrolled in 
the 1941 educational army; 20,707,000 are in the 
kindergarten-elementary school division; 7,334,000 
in the high schools, and 1,450,000 in the college- 
university contingents. More than 2,000,000 will 
fall into the educational line of march back to 
evening and part-time schools, business colleges, 
nurse training institutions and private trade 
schools. 


Cc b & 
Principal Fred H. Duffy, of Kenmore, New 


York, wanted his elementary school pupils to 
know and understand the most important docu- 
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Library along with their doughnuts and coffee. 
part of a campaign being carried on by library 
technical books. 


ment of democracy—the U. S. Constitution. As 
no books were available within the reading range 
of the elementary pupils, Mr. Duffy prepared a 
simplified rewriting of the U. S. Constitution in 
words that elementary pupils can understand. He 
divided the material into twelve reading units, 
with each unit followed by exercises and activities 
that test comprehension of the several parts of 
the Federal Constitution. 

This material has now been made available to 
all schools in a little book entitled The Great 
Law of Our Land, published by the American 
Education Press, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

o & &H 


In our October issue, one of the Book Week 
observances was attributed by mistake to the 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College. The 
Book Parade and Little Theatre program was 
staged by the Training School of the Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, at Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 

eo & & 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library's list, For 
Young Moderns, and its supplement which ap- 


These workers in an Indianapolis steel mill get a word of advice from the Indianapolis Public 
The sign, placed in the company's restaurant, is 
officials to encourage workers to use the library's 






peared in “The Guide Post,” are now both out 
of print. 
oo & BH 


Last spring we listed the New York City Board 
of Education’s publication, “Guide for Librarians 
in the elementary and junior high schools and 
course of study and syllabus in the use of library 
books,” as free material. The pamphlet, which 
has been revised in 1941, is not free, but may 
be purchased from the N. Y. C. Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., for 
20c. 
A new edition of the “Syllabus in the use of 
library books for high schools” may also be 
purchased for the same price. 
Six pamphlets in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s National Defense Series are now off the 
press: 
1. What the Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4 
2. Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, Pamphlet 
No. 

3. alt Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13 

4. Education Under Dictatorships and in Democracies, 
Pamphlet No. 15 


5. How Libraries May Serve, Pamphlet No. 17 
6. Democracy in the Summer Camp, Pamphlet No. 23 


(Continued on page 265) 





Junior Librarians Section’ 


6 in rush of state meetings has begun, bring- 
ing in news items plus JMRT election re- 
turns. California, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania have 
had autumn meetings. 

Ralph E. McCoy, chairman of the Illinois 
JMRT reports the completion and publication of 
the Illinois Local Index Project. 

Lora-Frances Davis, chairman of the Florida 
juniors, has resigned to take a position at the 
Waycross, Georgia, Public Library. Helen Scott 
of the Flagler Memorial Library, Miami, is the 
new chairman. 


The Pennsylvania JMRT News Letter is a 
delightful mimeographed news-sheet edited by 
Edith R. Anthony, secretary-treasurer of the 
JMRT of PLA. 

Maryland Junior Members have elected a new 
staff of officers for 1941-42: president, Harold 
Goldstein; vice-president, Elizabeth G. Robbe; 
secretary, Charlotte King; treasurer, R. Naomi 
Zeller and program chairman, Helen Curny. The 
entire official slate of the “Old Line State’’ JMRT 
are members of the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 


SHORT WORDS GIVE YOUR STUFF PUNCH * 


HAKESPEARE wrote: “An honest tale speeds 
best when plainly told.” 


We must “tell the truthful story of our work, 
in terms which all can understand.” Thus spoke 
Philip D. Reed, chairman of General Electric. 
Mr. Reed agrees with Mr. Shakespeare in two 
respects: It must be a beautiful story, and it 
must be told plainly. 


And he warned us not to imitate the “doctor 
with his Latin terms for common ailments and 
his unreadable prescriptions; or the lawyer with 
his antique and incomprehensible verbiage; or the 
engineer and chemist with their symbols, terms, 
and formulae which defy understanding except by 
those similarly trained.” 


“Believe It or Not’ Ripley vouches for this: 
A French physician cured thousands with the following 


formula: 

BE 545 knee cesses ceces::| O20 a 
I ii ds ask wanemeiews 40 gr. 
I, 6560. 5's ened wicks nies 12 gr. 
Hydrogen Protoxide ............ .32 gf. 
Ee a ee 

Translated 

On en eee 100 gr 
II: 5 tena nabs ab 00:94 40 gr. 
UU ee 12 gr. 
ES ee 32 gr. 
I CEE sh d-cess anadne dienes 1.25 gr 


More Doctor's Terms 


A very funny burlesque of “Latin terms for 
common ailments” was broadcast over WGY last 
November. Fibber McGee had a black eye—and 


_* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contribution should be sent to 
Hazel Kirk Levins, Coordinator, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

1A talk by C. M. Ripley, Publicity Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, at the 
MRT dinner held during the A.L.A. Conference in 

ston last June. 





a big one! He and Molly were in the doctor's 


office. 

The Doctor: Hold still, McGee! ...Hmmmm... 
yes, yes, yes... The capillary engorgement seems to 
have involved quite an area of epidermic infusion, but the 
iris, cornea, and vital veinous structures appear to be 
affected in only a minor degree by either impact er abra- 
sion—a pretty severe contusion. 

Molly: Yes—and it’s badly bruised too! 


A woman sued for $10,000 damages, claiming 
that after the auto accident she could only 
whisper. Two doctors said she had only ‘‘volun- 
tary aphonia,” meaning she could talk louder if 
she wanted to. 


Legal Verbiage 


A man had been hurt in a railroad wreck. Ly- 
ing in bed, he told his story to a lawyer. 

The Man: Say—yuh kin git me a big wad o'’dough 
outada comp’ny—can’t yuh? 

The Lawyer: In my opinion, a complaint sounding in 
tort may be drawn based upon the doctrine of res ipsa 
loquitur. A prima facie case can thus be alleged and, if 
the defendent fails to rebut the presumption of negligence 
so raised by the allegations, your evidence should be suffi- 
cient to sustain a verdict. 


All that means: You have a good chance to 
win because the company must prove the wreck 
was not its fault. 

The engineer might say: 

The resistance and reaction inherent in the design of 
this motor are of such an order of magnitude as to pre- 
vent a flow of current sufficient to bring it up to full 
speed, in spite of the fact that motor is equipped with 
amortisseur winding. 


He could say: The motor is too small for the 
job. 

Now here’s what happens when technical verbi- 
age is “applied to the field of business and 
economics.” 

The following appeared in a booklet mailed 
to city officials all over the country: 

The significance of this widespread problem can be 
grasped when it is recognized that the phenomenal 
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growth of cities which has taken place during the past 
several decades is attributable to our efforts, in this in- 
dustrial era, to achieve convenient physical accessibility 
between the many interdependent parts of our intricate 
economic and social mechanism. 


What the author says is that our cities have 
grown because of good transit systems. 

And here’s a scholastic example. 

The older gods of power are melting in the fierce heat 
of modern social forces. The problem of the future is the 
construction of new patterns of human association, bring- 
ing together the scattered elements now often found 
apart. 


Benjamin DeCasseres ran that in his column 
in the Hearst papers and commented: 

The above was uttered by Prof. Charles D. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago. What he means to say is this: 
“Things are changing.’’ Why all this jargon about the 
older gods of power and new patterns of association?— 
Don’t use grandiose sentences in place of simple, clear, 
definite statements. 


Wasn't it Samuel Johnson who said that lan- 
guage was invented to conceal thought? 

When I was a boy in Indiana, we used to poke 
fun at “over-cultured’’ Boston, where it was 
claimed people never yelled “‘Fire,’’ but exclaimed, 
“Conflagration, conflagration, hasten hither with 
the apparatus for extinguishing combustion.”’ 

Then there is the funny song: “Poor Old 
Uncle Ned, he died long ago, long ago.” 

The Boston version was: “A colored indi- 
vidual whose cognomen was Uncle Edward, de- 
parted this life some time since, some time since!” 

A more modern example: 

Charlie McCarthy wanted to hire a cook and 
was interviewing an applicant. 

Chef: I am a famous chef and caterer. I am a past 


master of the culinary art. 
Charlie: But, can you cook! 


By Way of Contrast 


Ben Franklin wrote: “Dost thou love life? 
Then do not waste time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of.” And “For the want of a nail, 
the shoe was lost; for the want of a shoe, the 
horse was lost; for the want of a horse, the 
rider was lost.” (All monosyllables but rider.) 

From a book of essays on “How to Write’: 

At any given moment your readers, or your hearers, 
have just so much mental energy. If they must spend 
that energy trying to understand what you are saying, 


there will be no energy left to digest what you have 
said. 


Mother Goose and other rhymes in nursery 
days blazed the trail, and paved the road from 
the eye to the brain, and from the ear to the 
brain, for the easy and rapid passage of short 
words like hot, cold, cook, fast, quick, whip, 
dog, cat, ice. 

It's easy to remember short words. After some 
50 years I can still recite parts of ‘Slovenly 
Peter.”” Here's one: 

Out of the house, off te the fields, swift as a flash 

she flew ; 

And there alas, alack, found her Jacob split in two! 
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What is true of short words is also true of 
short sentences. In reading a long sentence I 
forget the first part before I get to the last part. 
Thus only a portion of the writer’s idea is ‘‘di- 
gested.” But I get all the meaning if I can 
digest one short sentence after another. One at a 
time, step by step, I can follow you. A long.sen- 
tence is like bolting your food. But several short 
sentences are like taking small bites, and chewing 
them well. That aids digestion. 


Perhaps one reason for Arthur Brisbane's re- 
markable success in building the circulation of 
the New York Journal was his use of short 
words and sentences. ‘First see it clearly, for 
only then can you tell it plainly,” he once wrote. 

Steinmetz’s favorite authors were Mark Twain, 
Jack London, and Kipling, whom he called the 
Poet of the Engineer. From the volume The 
Seven Seas, he loved to quote that part of 
“McAndrew’s Hymn’ where Kipling traced the 
progress of marine engineering: 


—the auld Fleet Engineer 

That started as a boiler whelp—when steam and he 
were low. 

I mind the time we used to serve a broken pipe 
wi’ tow! 

Ten pounds was all the pressure then—Eh! Eh!— 
a man wad drive; 

An’ here, our workin’ gaiges give one hunder sixty 
five ! 

We're creepin’ on wi’ each new rig—less weight an’ 
larger power: 

There'll be the loco boiler next an’ thirty miles an 


hour! 

Thirty an’ more. What I ha’ seen since ocean steam 
began 

Leaves me na doot for the machine: but what about 
the man? 


Out of these 98 words, one has 3 syllables, 
18 have 2 syllables, and 79 have only one syllable! 

Perhaps that’s why so many people can quote 
Kipling from memory. Short words stick! 

Now, you might say that all the above quota- 
tions were selected just to prove a point, but that 
they don’t prove anything, that all they do is 
show that sometimes some people wrote some 
things in short words. 

But before I was born, a book lover named 
Bartlett selected the most famous passages in the 
literature of all ages and all languages. The 
1500-page book is called Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations, and every library has a copy. From all 
the English literature which was written in the 
300 years before Shakespeare Bartlett selected 
only 363 quotations which he thought deserved 
to live. That averages only about one quotation 
per year which he preserved. 

These quotations contained 4030 words, or an 
average of only 11 words each. Think of it— 
Bartlett felt that from the writings of the Eng- 
lish during three centuries only 11 words per 
year deserved to live. 

And of these 4030 words that Bartlett sifted 
out 3025 had only one syllable—that’s over 
80 per cent. 

(Continued on page 251) 












The Special Librarian” 


By Frances E. Curtiss, Librarian 


LIBRARY OF THE DETROIT NEWS 


IME was when a “newspaper library” was a 

disintegrating file of the publication and a 
collection of newspaper clippings, cuts and photo- 
graphs, arranged according to the whim of the 
custodian, and more or less aptly named “the 
morgue.” To this was added a dictionary, an 
atlas, the Bible, Shakespeare's plays, Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, and the World Almanac, 
sometimes supplemented by a heterogeneous lot 
of books from the desk of the literary critic. To- 
day, that is all changed—or changing. Well- 
ordered newspapers, large and small, maintain a 
modern, indexed library of carefully chosen refer- 
ence material in order that the editorial, repor- 
torial and business staffs may have access to the 
latest available information about people, places 
and events. 

One of the first newspapers to establish this 
policy was the Detroit News. It had long 
possessed a better than average “morgue” and a 
useful library of perhaps one thousand volumes, 

* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of ‘The Special Librarian’’: 


Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 





but upon moving into a new building in October, 
1917, George Byron Catlin, a scholarly veteran 
of The News staff, was made librarian and given 
authority to order books as needed. When he 
died in 1934, the Detroit News fittingly renamed 
the library in his memory the George B. Catlin 
Memorial Library of the Detroit News. 

The library, which is now a long, alcoved room 
on the third floor of the Detroit News building, 
today contains 24,000 volumes in the fields of his- 
tory, economics, sociology, religion, the arts, biog- 
raphy, sport, etc. Fact books and other essential 
reference books, of course, predominate. Fifteen 
hundred volumes of fiction contribute to the recre- 
ational reading of the staff. This library, with 
its four librariars, surpassing in size more than 
half of the college libraries of the country, is 
one of the largest newspaper libraries. Its acces- 
sions have averaged 644 volumes a year, and 
corresponding eliminations have kept its contents 
fresh and vital, and at the same time met the 
universal problem of space. 

The books are catalogued by a modified Dewey 
Decimal Classification, adapted especially to the 
needs of a newspaper library, and analyzed very 
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closely, which greatly facilitates the research work 
done in the library. The 240 drawers of the 
card catalogue contain more than 200,000 cards. 
In addition, a 75,000-card index to pictures in 
books is found useful by The News artists in 
connection with the illustrating of news and 
feature articles. 


One hundred ten magazines and periodicals are 
subscribed for, and 63 are received gratuitously 
from the publishers. Current numbers of maga- 
zines may be borrowed for a day and back num- 
bers for a week or more. These are filed for 
varying periods, depending upon their value and 
the demand. Time, Foreign Affairs, National 
Geographic, Asia, Nature, Natural History, Auk, 
American Forests, Modern Music and the Maga- 
zine of Art are bound. 

A fully equipped modern bindery is another 
adjunct of the newspaper, and its primary func- 
tion is to service the library. 

Books and magazines are routed to specialists 
before being put into general circulation. Lists 
of selected books are issued from time to time, 
and the titles of recent accessions are posted on 
bulletin boards in various parts of the plant. All 
persons on the pay roll of The News have li- 
brary privileges. 

Believing that correct information, freely given, 
contributes to good will and to confidence in the 
newspaper, The Detroit News maintains an in- 
formation department, where inquiries, received 
by telephone, mail or personal call, are answered 
either directly or through a Questions and An- 
swers column in the daily paper. This service 
requires the time of two trained men. 


The facilities of the library are open to the 


public as well as to the employees for reference - 
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and research work from 8 A.M to 5 P.M. An 
increasing number of business men, club women 
and students use the library, though the privilege 
is not publicized and must be subordinated to the 
needs of the newspaper. 

The reference department, in an adjoining 
room, operates separately but in close cooperation 
with the Catlin Library. Here in steel cabinets 
are filed 2,500,000 clippings from the daily paper 
and other publications, adequately arranged and 
indexed. Bound files of the Detroit News since 
its founding, August 23, 1873, and the New 
York Times since 1918, are among its assets. 
A special rag paper edition of The News is 
bound. Both papers are now microfilmed, and 
The News is having all of its files from the first 
issue, August 23, 1873 reproduced on film. The 
work of this department in marking, clipping 
and indexing the daily paper, filing clippings, 
cuts, photographs, etc., and servicing the editorial 
staff is another story demanding more space than 
is here available. 


Announcing a New Publication 
SPECIAL LIBRARY RESOURCES 
Edited by Rose L. Vormelker 


A comprehensive survey of more than 700 li- 
braries listing by state and city, name of organ- 
ization, person in charge, size of staff, statistical 
data of resources available, and with description 
of major fields of interests and special collections. 

September, 1941. App. 750p. Price: $6. Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION 


(Continued from page 249) 


To sum up, all the sentences averaged only 
11 words each; and over three-fourths of these 
words have but one syllable. Of such are the 
gems of literature that have lived now 300 to 
600 years. They were from Chaucer, Heywood, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund Spencer, Lyly, Chris- 
topher Marlowe. 


Perhaps if we used more short sentences and 
short words our writings might be remembered— 
and quoted. 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


So in modern times, the philosopher Franklin, 
the poet Kipling, and the editor Brisbane, all 
strive for the utmost simplicity. They chose short 
words. 

I believe that little trick was in no small degree 
the secret of their punch and style. It was their 
little secret. So far as I know they never bragged 


about it, or even “gave it away,” but I got a big 
kick when I found it out. 

And finally an inch of space or two minutes 
of time holds more words when the words are 
short. Of course, we must see that it holds more 
ideas as well. 

This talk is merely to suggest that we might 
learn something from the methods used by the 
great writers of the past, for their ideas, clearly 
expressed in simple words, have survived through 
the years and centuries. 

Isn't it possible that their method was one of 
the big secrets of their power? And their charm? 

To sum up: 


1. Short words and short sentences add punch 
and clearness. 

2. Everybody knows what you mean. 

3. They get all your meaning. 

4. You are not likely to be misunderstood, 
or half understood. 

5. They can easily remember what you said 
or wrote. 














{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Reference Bureau 


Last month the 100th Fugitive was sent to this 
department. Many of these not located in the 
library in which they were asked were answered 
by this department or by its readers. Many of the 
questions are still unanswered. 

Although the response to the Fugitive depart- 
ment by readers everywhere has been most en- 
thusiastic and complimentary I am fully aware 
of its shortcomings. Foremost is the element of 
time. My copy must be submitted on the fifth 
of the month. Fugitives received after the third, 
therefore, do not find their way into print until 
two months later, and Fugitives submitted after 
May third cannot possibly be included until the 
September issue. 

Another weakness has been the emphasis on 
very unusual questions and not enough on ques- 
tions of fair difficulty which cannot be answered 
in a specific library because of limited resources. 

To remedy these two weaknesses I am happy 
to announce a new and expanded ‘‘Fugitive’’ and 
reference service through this department to both 
researci: libraries with “Fugitives” and to smaller 
libraries with limited reference resources. Begin- 
ning with November 1, 1941 this department will 
undertake promptly to assist in searching for 
answers to reference questions unanswered in the 
libraries in which they were requested. This 
service will be performed by the new Reference 
Bureau which has been established as a cooper- 
ative project by the Peabody Library School and 
by the Joint University Library to provide refer- 
ence experience for library school students and to 
offer aid especially to small libraries with limited 
reference resources. This service, will for the 
present, be offered free to libraries. 

In order to facilitate replies, libraries are asked 
to include with their requests, (1) the question, 
briefly, (2) the details, including all leads and 
hints thus far acquired from the reader, sources, 
and authorities, (3) if there is an urgency, the 
time limit, or latest date help will be of any 
value, and (4) a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Please address inquiries as heretofore, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Catholic Writers 


A List oF 5,000 CATHOLIC AUTHORS, alpha- 
betically arranged; comp. by John A. Fitzgerald 
and Lawrence A. Frank. Ilion, N.Y. Continental! 
Press, 1941. 101p. $1 

Scope: Checklist for compiling Catholic catalogues 

There is no question of the need for such a tool 
in our reference departments. Regularly requests 
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for information about the religious affiliations of 
authors are directed to libraries. Except for the 
Catholic catalogues of the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis public libraries, none of which is 
less than twenty years old, and the comparatively 
short lists in the American Catholic Almanac or 
the unlimited list in the Guide to Catholic Lit- 
erature, there is no satisfactory directory of Cath- 
olic authors. 


The present list seems to meet the requirements 
It is twice as long as any list of similar scope in 
existence and is besides most easy to use because 
of the simple alphabetic arrangement. Recom 
mended for public and college libraries. 


Reference Book of the Month 


MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK; Oscar 
Krisen Buros, Editor. Highland Park, N.J. Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook, 1941. 674p. $6 

Scope: Critical annotated bibliography of Tests pub 

lished in English speaking countries and of books 
about tests 

Arranged: Tests and reviews classified; books and 

reviews, alphabetic by book author, preceded by 
classified index; periodical directory and index 
publisher directory and index; title index; name 
index. 


This fifth in a series of critical test bibliog 
raphies dating back to 1933 is a tribute to the 
intelligence, bibliographic sense, subject know! 
edge and, above all, courage, of the editor in the 
face of a series of obstacles that would try even 
the hardiest of scholars. Librarians and especially 
officers of American foundations are urged to read 
the very human and humorous account of an 
editor's tribulations in the introduction and to 
join this reviewer in encouraging him to continue 
an undertaking of such unquestioned high merit 
and usefulness to libraries and to scholarship. 

The present volume is a bulky one listing and 
reviewing over 500 tests arranged by subject and 
300 books arranged by author. For each test, 
title, grade or age level, date, type, number of 
forms, cost, time, author, publisher, references, 
and reviews are included. The reviews have been 
prepared especially for the Yearbook by some 
250 specialists who were invited to write criti- 
cally in the most courageous meaning of that 
word. In fact, so critical are some of these re- 
views that the publishers’ angry and some times 
threatening letters excerpted in the introduction 
only serve to strengthen the user's faith in the 
impartiality and vigor of this tool. 

The section “Books and Reviews” will espe- 
cially appeal to librarians. The books listed deal 
with the construction, validation, use and limita- 
tion of specific tests and the excerpted reviews 
become a specialized Book Review Digest. In 
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all, 178 journals have been indexed for reviews 
and these journals are listed in the directory 
following. A publishers’ directory as well as 
title and personal indexes round out a series of 
arrangement features that make the volume refer- 


able. 


The present volume does not replace the four 
preceding publications—Educational, Psychology- 
cal and Personality Tests of 1933 and 1934; 
1933, 1934 and 1935; and 1936; and the 1938 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. All five should 
be used together for a full list of tests. But most 
school, college, and public libraries will find an 
immediate and frequent use for the 1940 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Hereafter, the “year- 
book” will be published every two years, and 
separate subject lists will be issued. 

Mental Measurements Yearbook is recom- 
mended to libraries as a basic reference tool and 
to the philanthropic foundations of America as 
a research project worthy of generous aid. 


Basic Bible 


New ‘TESTAMENT IN Basic ENGLISH. N.Y. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., inc. 1941. 548p. $2 


Basic English, that simplified, 850-word vocabu- 
lary invented by C. K. Ogden of the Orthological 
Institute, Cambridge, England, to teach the lan- 
guage more easily to foreigners, adults of limited 
education, and children, achieves the nearly im- 
possible—an intelligent understanding by the lay- 
man of even the most complex passages. After 
ten years of careful work by English and Ameri- 
can scholars there is now a version of the New 
Testament that faithfully and with fullest rever- 
ence delivers the message in words that most 
Americans can understand. Hence this book be- 
comes a reference tool of the first importance, 
alike indispensable in school, public, and college 
library. 


Cambridge Digest 


CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By George Sampson. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 1094p. $4.50 


Scope: One-volume digest of 15-volume Cambridge 
History with chapter on contemporaries 


Arranged: Like Cambridge 


This would be a remarkable achievement even 
for the staff of the Reader's Digest. For the author 
has succeeded in condensing into a half million 
words the monumental set that has been the last 
word in English literature teaching for all these 
years. And he has besides created what must 
henceforth be rated as the best written, pedagi- 
cally sensible survey now available. One need only 
read the human preface to appreciate how basi- 
cally Mr. Sampson understands that knowing a 
subject does not necessarily insure ability to teach 
it to novices. The good index will enable refer- 
ence librarians to use the Concise for all non- 
bibliographic purposes. Especially recommended 
for school and small public libraries that cannot 
afford the large set. 
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The Movie As Art 


THE Firm INpbEXx, a bibliography; v.1, the 
film as art; comp. by workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the W.P.A. in the city of New York, 
N.Y. Museum of Modern Art Film Library and 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. 723p. $10 

Scope: 8,600 entries relating to creative aspects, in- 

cluding books, articles, films 

Arranged: Subject classified, with cross reference and 

dictionary index 


It is difficult to review a book from the techni- 
cal reference standpoint when the contents and 
plan are so fascinating. Long before one can ex- 
amine such matters as arrangement, entry form, 
types of materials indexed, one is delightfully 
stopped by Iris Barry's and Harold Leonard's pre- 
liminary essays on the origin of this project and 
the history of the American motion picture and its 
literature. Perhaps the best way to begin is by 
saying the combination of W.P.A. Writers Project, 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, and The 
H. W. Wilson Company cannot but result in a 
book of major importance to libraries. 

After years of scouring library card catalogs, 
standard cumulative indexes, specialized film bib- 
liographies, and files of film journals a bibliog- 
raphy of 8,600 entries has resulted. These include 
700 books, 3,000 magazine articles, 4,300 different 
films, all of which contribute to the most exten- 
sive bibliography on the art aspects of the motion 
picture in existence. The technical and social as- 
pects of the film are promised in the subsequent 
two volumes. 

The entries are arranged under broad subjects. 
Part 1 lists books and articles relating to history 
and technique, and includes such sub-divisions as 
criticism and aesthetics, the screen and the stage, 
the foreign film, actors, color, costume, directing, 
editing, make-up, music, photography, set design, 
sound and writing. Part 2 is devoted to types of 
films under such headings as fictional film, adapta- 
tions, children’s films, comedy, crime and detec- 
tive, drama, Indian, musical, serials, spectacle, etc., 
the factual film, documentary, newsreel, travel, 
cartoon. 

For each book or article full bibliographic in- 
formation and descriptive annotations are given. 
For each film entry year and country of production 
as well as additional noteworthy production data 
are given in addition to a brief synopsis. The 
index includes in one alphabet authors, titles, per- 
sons related to film production or discussions, sub- 
ject headings. 

The complexity in arrangement can be readily 
mastered after careful study of the detailed direc- 
tions preceding each part. So important is this 
tool that every reference teacher will want to take 
some time with students to drill in effective use. 
Such features as stills from famous silent and 
sound films, biographical lists for many of the 
current movie stars as well as for some of former 
days, such as Blanche Sweet, Wallace Reid, Theda 
Bara, Lou Tellegan, and the brief synopsis of films 
will prove godsends. By all odds, this is one of 
the most significant reference tools of the year and 
is recommended for all libraries. 








Dupin to Charlie Chan 


MURDER FOR PLEASURE; the life and times of 
the detective story. By Howard Haycraft. N. Y. 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1941. 409p. $3 

Scope: Literary history, bibliography, biography, and 

quiz program 

Arranged: Logically and chronologically 


Because reference librarians themselves have 
something of the sleuthing instinct in their make- 
up, and because they know this author's contribu- 
tions to the delightful Wilson biographical book- 
shelf, they will examine this volume with more 
than casual interest. Brilliantly written and packed 
with the same reading urge that makes the good 
detective story irresistible, the reference worker 
will see in this book still one more fascination 
not discovered by any of the detective story au- 
thors of the eloquent book jacket tributes—an aid 
to reference. 


For in the first eight chapters are authors, titles, 
and dates from Edgar Allan Poe to Rex Stout and 
from Dupin to Charlie Chan, in the best Living 
Authors style so highly appreciated by librarians. 
And the supplementary chapters on writing tech- 
niques, literary market, the critical literature, the 
sociological implications, and the detective story's 
future are crammed full of valuable and readable 
facts. But above all, the reference librarian will 
revel in the lists of readings about detective sto- 
ries; the “cornerstone” bookshelf (they're all there 
except two of my recent favorites), with data 
about author, title, date, and detective; the list of 
anthologies; a “quick finding-list of the best 
known sleuths of fiction; together with some of 
their principal Watsons, assistants, antagonists, 
and familiars”; and appendices on The Purloined 
Letter controversy and Sherlock Holmes’ name. 
Add to this the thorough index, and Marder for 
Pleasure becomes a reference book so basic that 
the school, public, or college library without it 
will surely be discredited. 


FUGITIVES 


Are reference questions still unanswered in the 
libraries in which they were asked. If you can 
answer them or have Fugitives of your own write 
to ‘Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. (A self-addressed stamped en- 
velope will assure a personal and prompt reply.) 


Answered 


96. Thirty-five Fugitive-finders contributed correct an- 
swers to Florence Riman of University of Toledo 
who notified this department she had herself found 
the answer before we could withdraw our listing. 
The Answer: One, two, three, by Henry Cuyler 
Bunner, cited in New Granger as well as in several 
other places. 


97. Two interesting contributions, one from Florence 

E. Birks, City Library Association, Springfield, 
ass.: 

The Lutheran form of worship was a modification 

of the Roman Catholic Mass, for Luther wished 

to retain all that was good in the service of the 

Roman Catholic church. During Bach's life the 

communion service, hymns and responses were 


sung in Latin. See “Bach: the Mass in B minor’’ 
by Terry, and 
Spitta. 


“Johann Sebastian Bach’’ by 


Schweitzer in ‘J. S. Bach’ vy, 2, page 
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313 states: ‘‘The whole work was probably never 
given by Bach in a Leipzig service; but it is cer- 
tain that he performed the arate sections.” 
Spitta gives Christmas 1735 as the probable date 
for the first performance. The place where it 
would be performed would be St. Thomas’ church 
in Leipsic. 

the other from Melvina Hendricken, Public Library, 

Brockton, Mass.: 


Poole, Reginald Lane; Sebastian Bach; London: 
Sampson w, Marston & Co. 
Page 97: We would certainly fail to appreciate 
Bach's place as a writer for the church, i, we left 
out of regard his Masses. That a composer so 
culiarly representative of Protestantism should 
ave written such works will only surprise those 
who are unfamiliar with the usage of Lutheran 
worship. The conservatism of Leipzig, in particu- 
lar, retained many Catholic customs which the 
Protestant churches as a whole had discarded, for 
instance, the surplices of minister and choir, and 
the ringing of the bell during the eucharistal 
office. tin motets, hymns, and responses, were 
sung on high festivals; and the use of the Latin 
Magnificat furnished Bach with a theme for per- 
haps the splendidest of his shorter church compo- 
sitions. 


Page 98: Accordingly there is nothing to hinder 
the supposition that Bach angrores his Masses for 
production ‘in the Leipsig churches. Concerning 
two of the five that he wrote this is highly prob- 
able; and a similar influence is suggested by the 
transcripts of several Italian Masses drawn from 
such different sources as Palestrina and Lotti, 
which exist in Bach’s autograph and in that of 
his son and wife. . . But it was not until he had 
transversed the whole field of Protestant music 
that he allowed himself to rise to a conception 
of a work that should embrace the universal faith 
of Christendom, whose voice should rsuasive 
to the hopes and beliefs of Catholic and Protestant 
alike, the sonorous majesty of the one growing 
intense in the human earnestness of the other. 
To this Mass in B minor Bach put all his 
strength. . . . 

Footnote page 99: . . . the Kyrie and Gloria of 
the High Mass were written for Dresden and 
dedicated to the king on the 27th of July, 1733; 
the Credo may have been composed for use at 
Leipsig even a year or two earlier. The comple- 
tion of the whole cannot be fixed later than 1738. 


Williams, C. F. Abdy; Bach; London: Dent & 
Co., 1900. 


Gute from pase 125: Though Hilgenfeldt says 
the B minor Mass was first performed at Dresden, 
it is doubtful whether it was ever performed out- 
side the two chief churches at Leipsig, and even 
there it was only done in parts. 


98. Edward Ellis, Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y., sub- 
mits: 


The story of Rip Van Winkle has appeared in verse 
at least twice. Both versions were issued in aper 
wrappers and are very scarce: Stedman, Edmund C. ; 
Rip Van Winkle and His Wonderful Nap; Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870 and Webster, George 
P Rip Von Winkle; New York: McLoughlin 


Bros. Circa 1870. 


As far as I know, the verse by Stedman has not 
appeared in any other book. ebster’s verse, with 
some changes and omissions, was included in a 
shorthand edition of Rip Van Winkle published in 
New York by Miner in 1900. I should be glad to 
copy the Webster verse (about 150 lines) from my 
own collection, if the person inquiring is still un- 
able to locate either verse. 


New 


104. Bessie Silverthorn, McHenry Public Library, Mo- 
desto, Calif., asks, cam you give us the source of 
the following, heard by one of our patrons many 
years ago? 

“If to the ardor of my youth 

Be shown some fact of the truth, 

Let me not use my little wit 

To make myself high priest of it, 
Believe it absolute, and blind 

My eyes to that which others find,’’ 
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For County Libraries 
By Maud E. Grill * 


HE Michigan Library Association in August 

conducted its second year’s series of Insti- 
tutes for Rural Library Service. This was again in 
cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the direction of its Division of 
Program Study and Discussion. Three institutes 
were held, each of three days duration, between 
the last day of July and the fourteenth of August. 
The first was held at Waldenwoods, Hartland; 
the second at Camp Shaw, Chatham; and the 
third at Mount Pleasant in the Central State 
Teachers College. Local hostesses supervised liv- 
ing arrangements and entertainment; librarians 
from various parts of the state acted as technical 
consultants; outstanding speakers gave talks; and 
members of the institute acted as group discussion 
leaders. The total enrollment of all the institutes 
was Over 275 and represented trustees, friends and 
supporters of libraries, library workers, and li- 
brarians. 


The general program scheme covered was: 
1—community historical, social and economic 
backgrounds; 2—current changes affecting the 
library; 3—rural library opportunities. Although 
the program was the same for each institute, 
interesting variations resulting from local differ- 
ences and from personnel made each institute an 
individual experience for its members. Rural arts 
in handicraft and folk dancing were featured in 
Hartland; sharing grounds with 4-H club leaders 
made Camp Shaw unique; and folk-songs on 
records stimulated contributions from the group 
in Mount Pleasant. Since each hour of institute 
lectures was balanced by an equal allottment of 
time for discussion, and evening meetings were 
largely replaced by spontaneous informal activi- 
ties, individual problems were allowed ample 
chance for consideration and investigation. These 
rural I.:brary institutes offer interesting possibili- 
ties upon which to speculate. Through them it 
may be possible to transform our rural library 
movement into a strong folk movement. 


Mid-winter Plans 


Final details of the reorganization of the 
County and Regional Libraries Section and the 
League of Library Commissions into the new 
Library Extension Division of the American Li- 
brary Association will be completed at the coming 
Mid-winter A.L.A. session in Chicago, December 
27 to 31. On Monday, December 29 each Section 
will hold a separate breakfast business meeting 





_ * Librarian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. . This department is sponsored by the County and 
egional Libraries, Section of the A.L.A., of which Miss 
Grill is chairman. 


from 8 to 10 A.M. On Monday at 2 P.M., the 
two sections of the Division will join in its first 
business meeting. The constitution of the Divi- 
sion has been sent to all members of both sections 
and will be presented at that time for formal 
adoption. Pro tempore officers will then be 
elected to serve until the officers provided for 
in the constitution can be elected. A Division 
program meeting is scheduled for the evening 
of Monday. It is hoped that by planning all 
Library Extension Division activities for the mid- 
dle day of the Mid-winter session, a large number 
of members may be able to participate in the 
important matters to be decided. 


Drama Contest? 


Requests for the skits prepared for the Boston 
clinic meetings have been received from Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Louisiana, and California. Perhaps 
some of these dramatically inclined readers would 
like to send in additional skits for our request 
files. Is anyone interested in starting a contest, 
the winning skit to be published in this column? 


Growing Fast 


County librarians will be interested to learn 
that their number has grown so large that only 
a supplement to last year’s list is now being 
issued, the complete list being too long for 
yearly revision. Also that the leaflet Rural Public 
Library Service published by A.L.A. has been 
improved by the addition of pictures and that 
a new leaflet Who and What are Friends of the 
Library is now ready. Samples and quantity 
price information may be obtained from A.L.A. 
headquarters. 

Among the new library heads is Miss Amy 
Winslow, formerly of Baltimore and Indianapolis, 
who has recently been appointed librarian of the 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, library service. The 
Cuyahoga County Library is a department of the 
Cleveland Public Library and is operated under 
a contract between the city and county. 

Librarians in attendance at the Boston A.L.A. 
meeting were impressed with the long list of 
Honor Roll libraries read in the Public Relations 
Committee’s program. This committee is again 
collecting publicity data from all types of li- 
braries. No doubt many County and Regional 
libraries are doing good publicity work and would 
be interested in submitting entries for the Com- 
mittee to consider in making up the 1942 Library 
Publicity Honor Roll. Communications should 
be addressed to Miss Elizabeth Bond of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Public Library, who is 
chairman of this committee. 











A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Book Drives 


NDER the chairmanship of Rebecca B. Rankin, 

librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New 
York, N.Y., a special Committee on Book Drives 
is working on plans for a national book drive to 
submit to the Executive Board for final decision. 
Helmer L. Webb, Union College Library, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., is vice chairman of the committee. 
Other members are: Paul Allen, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H., Gregory J. Edson, Boston 
Public Library, Boston, Mass., Doris Hoit, Pasa- 
dena Public Library, Pasadena, Calif., Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., John R. Russell, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N.Y., and Harry R. Stritman, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

This committee was authorized by Council ac- 
tion at the Boston Conference to meet the many 
and varied requests to the A.L.A. for book drives 
which were reported to the Council by the chair- 
man of the Committee on National Defense Ac- 
tivities and Libraries, Mary U. Rothrock, super- 
visor of Library Service, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Knoxville, Tenn., as reported in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin 35:433-34, July 1941. 


Defense Activities Committee 


The committee met in New York City on 
Monday, September 15. Members are: Charles 
H. Brown, chairman, Keyes D. Metcalf, vice- 
chairman, Harold F. Brigham, and Mary U. Roth- 
rock. Representatives of the Book Drives Com- 
mittee met with the Defense Activities Committee 
part of the time. 


Post-Defense Planning 


Representatives of Federal agencies concerned 
with post-defense planning were interviewed by 
the chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Post- 
Defense Planning, Carleton B. Joeckel, in a 
series of personal conferences September 18-22. 
The trip to Washington was an _ exploratory 
reconaissance undertaken to discover to what ex- 
tent the various agencies were interested in li- 
brary planning, to determine the best avenues of 
approach to these agencies on behalf of the li- 
braries and to provide a basis for the activities 
of the Committee itself. 


Nutrition List 


“Keep Fit with the Right Food” a list on 
nutrition included in the Booklist for September 
resulted from cooperation with the director of 





nutrition in the office of the coordinator of health, 
welfare, and related defense activities, Helen S. 
Mitchell. It was planned to meet the present 
interest in this aspect in defense. Reprints are 
being distributed from the Coordinator's Office 
(Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C.). 
A limited supply is available for distribution 
from the Public Library Division at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 


Economic Democracy 


A brief and annotated list of readable books 
explaining the philosophy of the subject “Eco- 
nomic Democracy’’ and discussing its present 
status and the possible future development, com- 
piled by Margaret Willis, was published as a 
supplement to the October 15 Booklist. Addi- 
tional copies may be secured at the following 
prices: 25c each; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50 $3; 
100, $5. 


Trustees Division 


A program committee of the trustees division 
for the Midwinter Conference has been appointed 
with the following as members: Laurance J. Har- 
wood, 952 Riverside Dr., South Bend, Ind., 
chairman, Mrs. Neal Hammer, Newton, Iowa, 
and Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary, Ind. 


Executive Board Meeting 


National defense activities and libraries, co- 
operation with Latin America, international rela- 
tions, post-defense planning, and budgets received 
major consideration at the A.L.A. Executive Board 
meeting, October 6th through 8th, at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. Specific topics discussed were 
“Book Drives,” ‘Cooperation with the United 
Service Organization for National Defense,” 
“Emergency Library Activities,” ‘Priorities in 
Binding Material,’ and the program for the 
year’s work. 


Budget Committee 


The Budget Committee of the A.L.A. met at 
the A.L.A. Headquarters on September 29. All 
members were present: president, Charles H. 
Brown; vice president, Keyes D. Metcalf; treas- 
urer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness; and chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Anne M. Boyd. The prelim- 
inary figures prepared by the comptroller and the 
executive secretary with the assistance of other 
members of the staff were examined and members 
of the staff were interviewed with respect to 
probable income. 
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Mexico City 
The executive secretary, Carl H. Milam, and 
the assistant to the executive secretary, Marion 
A. Milczewski, spent the month of August in 
Mexico City as representatives of the cultural 
relations divisions of the State Department and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Obstacles Survey 


The complete report of the obstacles survey by 
Ellsworth R. Young, executive assistant of the 
A.L.A. Committee on International Relations was 
published in the Publishers’ Weekly of July 19, 
26 and August 7 as a series of three articles. The 
report of the survey of the obstacles to the flow 
of European periodicals to the United States has 
been reprinted and can be secured from the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


The code for cataloging music drawn up by a 
committee of the Music Library Association has 
been published by the A.L.A. together with the 
preliminary edition of the A.L.A. Catalog Code. 
Since immediate final publication is not possible, 
the Music Library Association is issuing the 
music code in preliminary form as reprints from 
the A.L.A. Catalog Code. Chapter two, “Title,” 
is now ready and may be secured from the secre- 
tary, Gladys E. Chamberlain, 121 E. 58th St., 
New York City, for forty cents including postage. 
Chapter on, “Entry and Heading,’”’ will soon be 
available at a similar price. 





Are You Featuring Religious 
Reading on Your Shelves? 


Make it possible for readers to enjoy the spiritual 
uplift and inspiration gained through reading fine 
religious books and periodicals. Feature religious 
reading regularly! 








The Standord Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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School Library Service 


Schools and Public Libraries; Working To- 
gether in School and Library Service, a report of 
a study in the field of school and public library 
relationships made by the joint committee of the 
National Education Association and the A.L.A., 
has been published by the National Education 
Association, 1201 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price for single copies is 25c, discount 
of 10% on 2 to 9 copies, 20% on 10 to 99 
copies, 33 1/3% on 100 copies or more. 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements. 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 

Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
YOU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 























TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER 
WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! 





VANISHING PATCH 


NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. Vanishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can place it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch Welder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 


Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
VANISHING PATCH KIT along the edges .. . does not dis- 
with 250 strips of 1” x color with age... the printed 


11” Vanishing Patch, 
1 Thermostatically 
Controlled Patch Weld 


text beneath the Patch is actually 
more readable than the rest of the 


er, 1 Felt Rubbing page. Try it, and be convinced. 
Pat eesuwte ean $3.75 
Complete Kit will be 
sent on 10-day trial 


basis, if requested 


250 Vanishing Patch 
Refills, $2.00 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


PICTURE FILE POINTERS’? 
SOURCE MATERIALS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
By Norma Olin Ireland * 


Rheem the smallest school library can afford a 
picture file, as it costs practically nothing to 
assemble, and its use repays even the slightest 
effort. Discarded books and magazines, travel cir- 
culars and advertising material still form the basis 
for any file, but eventually the librarian will wish 
to go further and select a few good pictures from 
commercial and other sources. 

While the more obvious information on the 
subject of picture files is generally known, little 
is said about source materials—which contain such 
a wealth of information for the searcher of pic- 
tures. Societies and museums, encyclopedia pub- 
lishers, and many others contribute a great deal of 
material for our use. We have endeavored to list 
these sources, in organized form, for your con- 
venience. 

In addition, we have included several brief bib- 
liographies of periodicals, reference books includ- 
ing indexes, and references to techniques and uses 
of the file. The various lists do not profess to be 
complete, but are, rather, a selection of the type 
of material which they represent. 


Bibliographies of Sources 


Numerous good bibliographies have been pub- 
lished which include sources of pictorial material, 
among them are: 

Bacon, Mary R. Pictorial Maps Useful in the Study of 
U.S. History. Wilson Bulletin 7:121-23, October 
1932. 

Brown, Betty J. Picture Maps. Wilson Bulletin 11: 
385-89, 415. February 1937. 

Dent, Ellsworth C. and Martha R. McCabe. Visual 
Aids in Education; references on pictures, maps, 
charts as classroom aids. (Bibliography #34) Wash- 
ington, D.C., Office of Education. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. Art Book 
Lists. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials Including 
Sources of Visual Aids. (Special report #17). The 
Quarrie Reference Library, 35 E. Wacker-Drive, Chi- 
cago., 1940. ; 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
roblems. Inquiries, su tions, and contributions should 
sent to Willard A. caps, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City.} 


_.1 This article is a companion to those on the pamphlet 
file which appeared in this department of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin in December 1940 and January 1941. 

* Director of Ireland Indexing Service, El Monte, 
Calif., and author of The Picture File in School, College 
and Public Libraries. Faxon, 1935. 


Helps for Teachers: pictures, posters, bulletins, and 
other materials available from non-commercial organ- 
izations—a revised compilation by Mary Dabney 
Davis. School Life 20:88-9. Dec. 1934. 

N.E.A. National Elementary School Principals. 13th 
yearbook. June 1934. (Sources of Picture Materials, 
pp. 470-73) 

Richmond, Edna. Materials of Instruction Which May 
Be Obtained Free or at Small Cost. The Author, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, 1930. 

Sources of Reproductions of Works of Art. A.L.A. 
Bulletin 30: part Il. April 1936. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. (Fine arts 
section) N.Y., Wilson, 1937. Third supplement, 
1940. 

Townsend, M. E. and A. G. Stewart. Audio-Visual 
Aids for Teachers. (Social Science Service, series 2). 
N.Y., Wilson, 1937. 

U.S. Office of Education. Federal Security Administra- 
tion. State Library Agencies as Sources of Pictorial 
Material for Social Studies. (Leaflet #34). Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Visual Materials: aids for publicity and display. 
(Leads #7, rev.) Chicago, A.L.A., 1939. mimeo. 


Periodicals 


Every duplicate or discarded periodical contain- 
ing illustrations is a possible source for picture 
file material. Architecture, art, costume, current 
events, customs, geographical views, gardens, na- 
ture, personalities, sculpture, transportation—these 
and many other subjects are to be found in maga- 
zines. The following are of especial interest to 
the school librarian: 

American Home 

Asia 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Building America 

Design 

Fortune 

Harper's Weekly (old issues, 1851-1916) 
House and Garden 
Illustrated London News 
Japan in Pictures 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Life 

Mentor (old issues) 
National Geographic 
Nature Magazine 

Punch 

Scholastic 

Sovietland 

Sunday section of newspapers 
Survey Graphic 

Travel 

Woman's Home Companion 
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Reference Books, Including 
Indexes 


In order to identify artists and titles of pictures 
to be placed in the file, as well as to locate certain 
pictures in books and magazines, the school librar- 
ian should obtain certain reference books, espe- 
cially indexes, for use on the ready reference shelf. 
Further titles may be found in Shores’ Basic Ref- 
erence Books and Mudge’s New Guide to Refer- 


ence Books. 


American Art Annual, 1898-date. N.Y., Amer. Fed- 
eration of Arts. 

Art Index, 1929-date. N.Y., Wilson, 1930-. 

Bailey, Henry T. and Ethel Pool. Symbolism for Ar- 
tists—Creative and Appreciative. Worcester, Mass., 
The Davis press, 1925. 

Booth, Mary Josephine. Index to Material on Picture 
Study. Boston, Faxon, 1921. 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. N.Y., Century co., 
1911. 

College Art Association of America. Index of 20th 
Century Artists. v. 1 N.Y., Research Institute of 
the C.A.A., 1933-. 

Ellis, Jessie C. General Index to Illustrations. Boston, 
Faxon, 1931. 

——. Nature Index. Boston, Faxon, 1930. 

——., Travel through Pictures. Boston, Faxon, 1935. 

Gage, Thomas Hovey. Am Artist's Index to Stauffer’s 
"American engravers’. Worcester, Mass., American 
Antiquarian Society, 1921. (Reprinted from Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 
1920) 

Goldsmith, Elisabeth. Ancient Pagan Symbols. N.Y., 
Putnam, 1929. 

Latimer, Louise P. Jilustrators, a Finding List. Bos- 
ton, Faxon, 1929. 

Life magazine. Index. 1937-. Chicago. 

Mach, Edmond von. Outlines of the History of Paint- 
ing from 1200 to 1900 A.D. Boston, Ginn, 1906. 
Mallett, Daniel T. Index of Artists, International— 

Biographical. N.Y., Bowker, 1935. 

Mentor index. n.d. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Index to the Bulletin of 
the Museum. N.Y., The museum. 

Monro, Isabel and Dorothy E. Cook. Costume Index. 
N.Y., Wilson, 1936. 

National Geographic Magazine. Cumulative index, 
1899-1936. 1937 supplement. The Society, Wash. 
D.C. 

Pageant of America series. New Haven, Conn. 
University Press, 1929. 

Reinach, Salomon. Apollo. N.Y., Scribner, 1924. 

Shepard, Frederick J. Index to Illustrations. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1924. 

Smith, Ralph C. Biographical Index of American Ar- 
tists. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1930. 

Waters, Clara Erskine. Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art. Boston, Houghton, 1895. 


» Yale 


Techniques and Uses 


Visual education has become an established 
part of our present-day education, and the school 
librarian must keep in step with the times. Teach- 
ers realize the usefulness of illustrated matter in 
the classroom, and it remains for the school li- 
brarian to make this matter easily available. Re- 
cent books and magazine articles on the organiza- 
tion and maintenance, techniques and uses of the 
picture file follow: 
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Books 
Frebault, Marcelle. The Picture Collection. N.Y., 
Wilson, 1929. 
Ireland, Norma Olin. The Picture File. Boston, 
Faxon, 1935. 
Magazine Articles 
Anderson, Daisy L. On Mounting Pictures. Wilson 


Library Bulletin 15:168, October 1940. 

Bettmann, Dr. Otto. A Picture Index. Wilson Library 
Bulletin 13:536-37, April 1939. 

Davids, Harriet S. More on Mounting Pictures. Wil- 
son Library Bulletin 15:451, January 1941. 

Dill, Minnie A. A Picture-File Exhibit. Wilson Bul- 
letin 11:187, November, 1936. 

Giganti, Carl J. Pictures in a Small Library. Wilson 
Library Bulletin 15:225-29, November 1940. 

Gilbert, Christine. The Picture Collection in the Lin- 
coln School Library. Wilson Library Bulletin 15: 
34-7. September 1940. , 

Givler, J. P. Picture Collections: how to rescue, or- 
ganize and store them. A.L.A. Bulletin 33:29-32, 
January 1939, 


Commercial Firms 


There are hundreds of good commercial firms 
who offer pictures at nominal cost. We offer only 
a representative number at this time; others may 
be found in some of the bibliographies mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 


— Education Press, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, 

io 
(Illustrated booklets, i.e. 
10c each) 

Argosy Book Stores, Inc., 114 E. 59th St., New York. 
(Collection of prints, etc., concerning George 
Washington) 

Art Aid Corporation, 56 E. 68th St., New York. 
(Masterpieces of Art, portfolio reproductions of 
schools of painting. $2.60 per set for each na- 
tionality) 

Art Education, Incorporated (Brown-Robertson co.) 

35 W. 34th St., New York. 
(Pictures, also pictorial pamphlets such as Little 
Gallery Tours in the Metropolitan Museum with 
14 colored prints, 25c) 

Artext Prints, Inc. (The Art Extension Press) West- 

port, Conn.) 
(Sets of pictures for social studies. Miniatures— 
50c size) 

Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth St., N.W., 

Wash. D.C. 
(Portraits of negroes) 
Bonham, Martha, 2642 Idlewood Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
(Photographs of English and American scenes of 
literary and historical interest. 4 x 5—1i2c. Other 
sizes up to 11 x 14) 

Bowker, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
(Pictorial maps) 

Bryan, R. L. Co., Columbia, South Carolina. 
(Inexpensive illustrated works, such as Minute 
Biography, 150 men and women, 1 page to each 
person—$1) 

Burbank, Inc. (Pilgrim Bookstore), Plymouth, Mass. 
(Views in and about Plymouth—photographs 35c 
each) 

Colortext Publications, 620 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, 


Modern wonder books, 


(Century of Progress wonder library—$1.50) 
Crowell Publishing Co., 202 W. High St., Springfield, 
Ohio. 
(Mentor-World Traveler—35c each) 
Dodson, Joseph H., Kankakee, Illinois. 
(Birds and nature pictures—7 x9 inches, 3c each. 
$2.50 per 100. Industrial pictures at various 
prices) 
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Esto Publishing co., P.O. Box 46, Pasadena, Calif. 
(‘Enjoy your museum”’ series. 10c each and post- 
age. not illus., but valuable because of subject 
matter) 

The Foliophiles, 59 Bank St., New York. 

(British Museum colored pictorial cards. 6 for 
40c. Color reproductions in booklet form—15c 
each) 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., 

Boston, Mass. 
(Medici prints—Sc each) 
Hammett’s Picture Packets, 380 Jelliff Av., Newark, 
N.]J. 

(5 x 8 historical subjects) 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
(‘‘Picture Fact Books’’—$1 each. 7 in series: air 
workers, movie workers, etc.) 

Informative Classroom Picture Association, 48 Division 

Av. N., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Individual units of teaching pictures from $1 to 
$3.50 each. Complete picture reference library 
$39.50) 

Lincolniana Publishers, Box 1110, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Pictures of Lincoln. Glossy prints—s0c each) 
McKinley Publishing Co., 409-811 N. 19th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
(Maps) 

Nystrom, A. J., Chicago, IIl. 

(Black’s history pictures. 95c a set. Pictures of 
many lands) 

Owen, F. A., Dansville, N.Y. 

(The Instructor series of illustrated units; The In- 
structor picture study series. 25c for 4 or more) 

Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 

(Pictures 1c to TOc) 
Progressive Education Center, 501 W. 12I1st St at 
Amsterdam Av., New York. 
(Industrial photographs by Margaret Bourke 
White) 
Publishers Distributing Service, Inc., 704 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Natural history pictures) 
Rudolph Lesch Fine Arts Co., 225 Fifth Av., New 
York. 
(Seemann's color reproductions. ) 

University Prints, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
(American art prints, 14c each) 

Ward Ritchie Press, 1936 Hyperion Av., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 
(Scrapbooks of art—$2 each) 

Warner Bros, 321 W. 44th St., New York. 

(Living American history folio. 28 historical 
scenes) 


Miscellaneous 


Although grouped under the heading ‘‘Miscel- 
laneous”, the following are important sources for 
picture file material: 


Societies, Museums, Etc. 

American Federation of Arts, Barr Bldg., Wash. D.C. 
(Portfolio—14 color reproductions of works of 
American artists—set $5.75. prints 80c each) 

D.A.R. National Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
(Colonial cards, colored. Sc, 10c) 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, III. 
(Anthropology & geology post cards, 20c per set) 

Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

(postcards) 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sth Av. and 82d St., 
New York. 
(“School notebook sheets’’—Sc single, 10c double; 
“Picture books’’"—25c each; Reproductions—vari- 
ous prices) 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth 
Av., New York. 
(color sheets of birds, with leaflets. 5c each) 
National Geographic Society, 16th & M Sts., N.W., 
Wash. D.C. 
(96 color sheets—S0Oc—pictures from National Geo- 
graphic). 
New York Graphic Society, Inc., 10 W. 33d St., New 
York. 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver 
St., Wash. D.C. 
(65 color plates of wild flowers—55c) 


Encyclopedia Publishers 


F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il. 
(‘‘Compton’s picture library and source materials’’. 
18 subjects including 12 plates and text material 
for each. Plates consist of from 1-5 pictures 
$2.50 per subject; $49.50 for complete set, includ 
ing steel filing cabinet and Picture Index) 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 283 Madison Av., New York. 
(Illustrated reprints: Art through the ages, Chinese 
art, etc., various prices) 


The Quarrie Publishing Corporation, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
(“World Book Encyclopedia Unit Teaching Mate 
rials’’ Activity units. Illustrated. 10c each. Index 
to activity units, also) 

Rand McNally and Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
(‘Book of Knowledge Little Reference Series’’, 
little 10c booklets containing material taken from 
Book of Knowledge. ‘‘Great Americans series’’ 
10c each. Maps) 
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The 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


Now in 27th Year 
Annual Subscription $2.50 


A laboratory manual for teachers of 
speech in all its phases and at every 
education level. Published in Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Librarians mentioning this advertise- 
ment when sending subscriptions will 
receive, without charge, a reprint of 
a special article, from the October 
Journal, by Mrs. Roosevelt stressing 
the values of speech training. 


Send Orders to: 


R. L. CORTRIGHT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Meet The Editor 


IFFERENCES of opinion ‘make 

racing’ —‘‘help friendships’’ — ‘‘guarantee 
healthy democracies’—and are that “which pre- 
vents every woman from falling in love with 
the same man.” 

And now a difference of opinion, registered in 
a book review for a recent issue of The Nation, 
gives us a timely excuse to pull aside the curtains 
and peek at an H. W. Wilson Company person- 
ality: Stanley J. Kunitz, editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and co-author of fhe popular 
“Authors” series published by Wilson Company. 

Pulitzer prize poets are purely a matter of 
taste, Rolfe Humphries, a writer in The Nation, 
asserted (with what seemed like a gasp of dis- 
covery). For every poet selected as a Pulitzer 
laurel awardee there are several other poets who 
are equally as good, if not better. In the list of 
American poets The Nation's writer offered as 
substitute Pulitzer poets were Langston Hughes, 
Carl Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie .. . 
and Stanley Kunitz. 

Dark-haired, soft-spoken Editor Kunitz, whtose 
name is Stanley Jasspon Kunitz but who made 
his bow to Wilson Bulletin readers in 1928 as 
“Dilly Tante” and editor, left Harvard University 
with brilliant records. His ‘The Roving Eye” 
column in this publication was first called ‘Dilly 
Tante Observes.’’ Some time after its debut it 
was mailed from France and Italy for more than 
a year. 

Intellectual Things, a 63-page book of verse 
published by Doubleday Doran in 1930, was the 
start of a prolific decade for the poet-editor who 
was born in 1905 and who, with his wife, lives 
at New Hope, Pa., where he does most of his 
work. 

Since 1930 five multi-paged books have raced 
into the group of extremely popular reference 
books under the editorial reins and spurs of 
Stanley Kunitz and Howard Haycraft—the latter 
being author of the recently published Murder 
for Pleasure and vice-president of The H. W. 
Wilson Co. A new book on authors by this 
well-acclaimed pair will soon take its place with 
American Authors; Authors of Today and Yester- 
day; British Authors of the Nineteenth Century; 
Junior Book of Authors; Living Authors. 


horse 


County Libraries 


ANNOUNCING: A County Library Primer is 
now almost ready for the linotype machines. 





This new book by Mildred W. Sandoe of the 
Ohio State Library has been written to meet 
requirements of the growing number of librarians 
all over the country who have to face problems 


of county-wide service. Well illustrated with 
pictures, tables, blueprints, and survey forms, 
the book will discuss library service to rural 
people, financing and public relations, the board 
and staff of a county library, bookmobiles, branch 


services by mail, and other topics which the 
author has found to be vital in the sudden 
demand for county libraries in her own state 
since 1935. 


What's In a Name? 


Long-bloomered women (—certainly not la- 
dies!!) who were partaking in exercises at a 
startling new school for females were publicly 
reprimanded by shocked citizens of Cambridge, 
Mass., during the latter part of the last century. 

Who ever heard of physical exercises for 
women! And bloomers! (This in a whisper.) 
Now several hundred healthy girls, dressed in 
short tunics, caper about the buildings of Boston 
University’s Sargent College, studying the science 
of physical education and recreation in a full 
four-year program. It’s a long history of fighting 
public opinion, of advancement in knowledge, 
of a revolution in terms. It’s a history of “‘physi- 
cal training” of “physical culture’ and such. 

But it’s a chapter in the history of American 
education. 

Like the progression from long bloomers to 
short tunics from ‘physical training’ to 
“physical education and recreation” . . . is that 
progression from “elocution’”’ and “oratory” to 
“oral interpretation.” Mary Margaret Robb, in 
her $2.75 book, now on the linotype, Oral Inter- 
pretation of Literature in American Colleges and 
Universities, discusses between covers the subject 
which has been named “‘elocution’”’ ‘‘declamation,”’ 
“oral expression,” ‘‘oratory’’ and others. 

For the purposes of her study, this instructor 
of speech at Pennsylvania College for Women 
defines ‘‘oral interpretation’’ as: “‘oral reading, 
with or without memorization, which has as its 
purpose communication of the intellectual and 
emotional content of literature to an audience.” 

The student and teacher of speech will find in 
this illustrated 240-page book an extensive view 
of the subject. The more important teachers 
are described and their methods analyzed; the 
major trends in the teaching of speech are shown 
and their relation to the general background of 
the period; and the pattern traced taken by the 
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evolution of speech teaching from 1750 to the 
present time. 


Professor Lester Thonssen (College of the City 
of New York) had the opportunity of examining 
the manuscript. 

“The detailed analyses of important books, the 
interpretation of the social demands imposed upon 
the curricula of the various periods, and the 
criticism of the pedagogical methods employed— 
all combine to make the book useful to the 
student,” he stated. “Miss Robb has contributed 
a valuable section to a much-needed comprehen- 
sive history of speech instruction.” 


Orchids For Us 


When Mary Peacock Douglas’s Teacher-Librar- 
ian's Handbook came to the desk with the nota- 
tion “Special Attention: of outstanding interest to 
school libraries”, our first thought was—why 
didn’t the Wilson Company publish that book? 


Pushing aside such irrelevant thoughts, we 
began to read—and we continued to read with 
increasing interest, discovering that one Wilson 
Company publication after another was cited as 
basic necessities for the high school libraries. We 
realized then (with proper modesty) that it would 
have been an embarrassment for the Wilson Com- 
pany to have published such encomiums of its 
own children. 


Mrs. Douglas's book is an invaluable aid to the 
untrained librarian or the teacher-librarian being 
initiated in this field. She can now sit back 
calmly, relax, and wipe the beads of distress from 
her anxious brow. To follow Mrs Douglas's 
clear and careful directions will make library work 
no longer just an extra and burdensome task, but 
creative work, in which there is joy that only 
such work can provide. 

Excerpts from Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook by 
Mary Peacock Douglas: 


Page 12: ‘“‘It is recommended that some standard list, 
such as the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, or the Children’s Catalog for elementary 
schools, be used as a guide in deciding which 
books to retain for the library."’ 


Pages 64 and 66: ‘“‘Every high school library should 
own the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. . The distribution of books in the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries forms 
a good percentage basis for evaluating the variety 
in high school book collections.’’ 

“It is desirable that the elementary school library 
owns the Children’s Catalog.”’ 


Page 29: ‘“‘The cards printed by The H. W. Wilson 
Company are strongly recommended. ... A list of 
titles for which cards are available should be 
purchased for all books owned by the school for 
which printed cards are available.’’ 

Page 80: ‘““The most useful tool for magazine refer- 
ence is the Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature published by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany.”’ 

Page 80: ‘The H. W. Wilson Company publishes a 
Vertical File Service bulletin which is a very com- 
plete finding list of pamphlets.’’ 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Popularity Contest 


What was the most popular study among 
doctorate candidates for the past year? 

Edward A. Henry in his latest volume of 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities records chemistry as the most popular 
subject. It is not hard to believe that in these 
years of nylon, explosives, sulfanilamide and other 
such modern results of chemical research the 
subject should be most inviting to progressive 
minds. Since 1932, the year before Doctoral 
Dissertations began publication, chemistry has 
been the subject for more doctoral dissertations 
than any other subject. 

Science on the whole occupies the largest per- 
centage of 3526 doctorate theses recorded in this 
8th volume just published. Theses pertaining to 
physical sciences numbered 1045; social sciences, 
909; biological sciences, 868. Literature and art 
follow with 454; religion, 89; philosophy, 59. 

In the present volume of Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities the introduc- 
tory material has been completely revised, there 
have been several changes and additions in the 
body of the book, and for the first time, the 
editor asked for paging on typescript disserta- 
tions. The figure of 3526 dissertations is an all 
time high. It is 15% larger than the 1940 
total and 40% larger than the 1936 book. Be- 
cause of the increased size of the volume, the 
cloth binding which many requested, and the 
revisions, the price has been established at $2.50. 


Spans The Gap 


What sympathetic, nicely-written scripts did to 
establish Mickey Rooney, Judy Garland, the Dead 
End Kids and other adolescents in the movie 
world, the new 6th edition of the Children’s 
Catalog may do to emphasize the position of 
“ninth graders” in library catalogs. 

“One of the new features in the revised, 
enlarged, and somewhat reclassified new volume 
is the carefully considered grading of books 
for older children to show which might be 
useful in the ninth grade,” Dorothy E. Cook, 
co-editor with Siri Andrews, has just announced. 
“Through this extension of grade interest the 
Children’s Catalog becomes a useful adjunct to 
the High School Catalog for schools covering 
both junior and senior high school grades. 

“In the interests of better cataloging, some 
reclassification has been done and minor changes 
in subject headings have been made so that the 
Children’s Catalog, the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the printed catalog cards 
can now be used together more effectively,” 
she continued. ‘Paging has been noted for each 
book. Consideration was given to a suggestion 
for rearrangement of the Children’s Catalog but 
the decision was made to leave the Children’s 
Catalog with the alphabetic part first as in 
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previous editions. It may be possible later to 
adopt this arrangement for the High School 
Catalog and so attain the desired uniformity.” 

The sixth edition of the Catalog should be in 
the hands of its users before the end of Novem- 
ber, the editors believe. 

By actual count of the titles included it is 
slightly larger than the fifth edition since it 
contains about 4200 titles fully entered and 275 
additional titles given in notes. Four hundred 
alternative editions are also mentioned in notes. 

“Approximately 1000 of these titles are starred 
to help librarians of smaller libraries in their 
selection,” Miss Cook declared. “One of the 
new features of this edition is the double starring 
of about 250 titles. These double-starred titles 
received the highest votes and are specially 
recommended for libraries having very limited 
funds. They do not in any sense constitute a 
balanced list to meet all needs but are basic 
books which ought to be made available to all 
children. 

“Many books are published in more than one 
edition,” the co-editor explained. “Some 400 of 
these alternative editions are mentioned in notes 
with publisher and price. Every title and edition 
listed carries the endorsement of a group of 
librarians actively engaged in work with children 
in libraries and schools throughout the country 
who collaborated with the editors in selection.” 


Reference Shelf 
Amenhotep, Son of Hapu 


Compulsory military service has been an 
accepted philosophy of men and nations since 
the dawn of history. In the 18th Dynasty 
(Egypt, circa 1600 B.C.) one of the titles held 
by the most important minister of _ state, 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu, was “Director of 
Recruiting in Charge of Conscription.” 

Today, more than 3500 years later, practically 
every nation of the earth’s surface is practicing 
some form of compulsory training. The concept 
of compulsion is repugnant to many sincere and 
patriotic Americans. Should our draft act of 
1940 be broadened to provide one year of full- 
time military training for every able-bodied male 
citizen before he attains the draft age? 

This is the substance of the debate topic 
selected by the National University Extension 
Association for the coming year. It has already 
been adopted by a number of other debating 
groups and will be the most discussed question 
in our high schools. 

We are happy that we have two complementary 
(not overlapping) titles that present the best 
arguments on both sides of this highly important 
problem. Last January we published Compulsory 
Military Training and last month, Universal 
Military Training. Both are Reference Shelf 
compilations of the most convincing pros and the 
most logical cons that have been pronounced. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Andrews, Siri and Cook, D. E. Cum- 
DREN’S CATALOG. 6th edition. On 
linotype 

Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN SPEECHES: 1940-41. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 15, No. 1) $1.25 

Garland, J. V. FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
LaBOoR UNIONS. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 15, No. 3) Planned for future 

Henry, Edward A. ed. Docrorat Disser- 


TATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. No. 8. 1940-1941. 
$2.50, bound 

Johnsen, J. E. ComMpuLsory MILITARY 


TRAINING. (Reference Shelf, Vol, 14) 
$1.25 
Johnsen, J. E. ed. FEDERAL AID FoR Epu- 


CATION. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 14, 
No. 10) $1.25 
Kunitz, S. J. and MHaycraft, Howard. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

—— BriTisH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

JuNtIor Book oF AUTHORS. $3.25 

—— AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 
$5 

—— Livinc AuTHorsS. $5 

Robb, Mary M. ORAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LITERATURE IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. $2.75. On 
linotype 

Sandoe, Mildred W. A County LIBRARY 
PRIMER. Nearly ready for linotype 

Summers, Robert E. and H. B. UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 15, No. 2) $1.25 

Watson, Katherine W. ONCE UPON A 
TimE. On linotype. $2.25 














CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1940-September 1941 


annual volume. Ready in November 

Art INDEX. October 1938-September 1941, 3-year 
bound volume. Ready late Fall 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. Ready 
late Fall : 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PusBLic LiprARies. First An- 


Ready late Fall 

Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


nual Supplement. 





Uncle Sam’s Purse 


The high school debating league of Texas 
generally selects its own topic. This year it 
states that the educational opportunities in all 
of our 48 states should be made equal, Uncle 
Sam's pocketbook to provide the necessary cash. 
Right? Wrong? Again the Reference Shelf pro- 
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vides both answers. They're to be found in 
Federal Aid for Education published this month. 

Professor J. V. Garland (Colgate) writes that 
he is finding much interesting material on the 
College (National Association of Teachers of 
Speech) Question. It involves the highly contro- 
versial problem of labor unions. His book, 
Federal Regulation of Labor Unions is scheduled 
for December. Yes, you've guessed it, it will be 
number 3 in the new Reference Shelf volume. 


“My Fre-ens” 


Number 1, published last month, was Repre- 
sentative American Speeches: 1940-1941. The 
popularity of this annual collection is attested to 
by the fact that its predecessor had to be reprinted 
during the past summer. There are thirty-one 
speeches in the new book. Roosevelt, Donovan, 
Hutchins, Lindbergh, Willkie, Lewis, Lippmann 
and Swing are among the prominent Americans 
whose speeches are included in this permanent 
record of what our leaders were thinking last 
year. 

Dr. Baird in his introduction refers to his book 
as “A Textbook of American Ideals." As in 
earlier volumes, the book includes brief biog- 
raphies of the speakers, notes on the occasion 
of the speech, its background, manner of delivery 
and audience reaction. It’s a book of decided 
value today and in ten years will be of equal 
value as a record of 1940-1941 public opinion. 

The four new books above are virtual “musts’’ 
for most libraries. A fifth book in the Reference 
Shelf series on federal price control scheduled 
for December will be equally important. Each 
book is priced at $1.25 which multiplied by five 
becomes $6.25. But nearly 2400 libraries will 
receive these five books automatically and five 
others to be announced, completing the current 
volume, for a total cost of only $6.00. How 
come? The Reference Shelf (10 books a year) 
sells for six dollars on subscription. 

“Please enter our subscription for the current 
Reference Shelf” written on a post card will do 
the trick. 
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Radio Appeal 


When child-scrawled letters flock into a radio 
station from isolated communities and from towns 
so small that they are not even on the map, 
the broadcasting librarian can be pretty sure that 
her program has charm and appeal. This really 
happened to Mrs. Katherine Williams Watson 
of the Children’s Department of the Denver 
Public Library. Her new book, Once Upon a 
Time, ($2.25) will be a collection of the best 
stories broadcast on a program of the same name 
from station KOA since 1935. 

“Parents are looking into the type of radio 
programs their children are listening to,” Mrs. 
Watson declared,” and they find that boys and 
girls from pre-school age through adolescence are 
spending several hours a week listening to radio 
programs in which horror, kidnapping and blood- 
curdling mystery are the main themes. In 
response to the demand for better programs, the 
Denver Public Library undertook the story-telling 
program.” 

There is nothing that lends itself so suitably to 
library use, especially to work with children as 
does the radio, she states in the preface of her 
new book (which, incidently, has been briefly 
and unavoidably delayed). 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

‘orts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York City 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 





;—— BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK —— 


NOVEMBER 2-8 
Order Your Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in Buckram 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 


from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile 
List.”” (Copies sent on request.) 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 247) 


What the Schools Can Do spotlights school 
services that can be strengthened to serve defense 
needs—services ranging from health and physical 
education and citizenship to international rela- 
tions. Also emphasized are conservation of na- 
tional resources, pupil guidance, and education 
for work. One section suggests how schools can 
organize to put into action specific defense- 
education recommendations. 


How the schools can contribute directly to our 
national preparedness by instruction in home hy- 
giene and care of the ill or injured is proposed 
in Home Nursing Courses in High Schools. The 
neéd for instruction, brief descriptions of selected 
courses, and vocational aspects of home nursing 
are presented. 


Hemisphere Solidarity tells high-school teach- 
ers how they can help in the Good Neighbor 
program. 


To help students, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators compare education under dictator govern- 
ments and in the United States, the Office has 
prepared Education Under Dictatorships and in 
Democracies. This pamphlet reviews the phi- 
losophies in education for fascism, communism, 
and naziism, and suggests what should be today’s 
educational bulwarks of democracy. 


Library service and methods of cooperation 
with the schools in promoting national prepared- 
ness are summarized in How Libraries May Serve. 
Addressed to school, college, public, and special 
libraries, this pamphlet lists the special problems 
libraries face in this emergency and how they can 
aid in meeting defense needs. Examples are re- 
ported and services recommended 


Democracy in the Summer Camp has been used 
quite widely during the past few months. It sug- 
gests ways of giving young people an opportunity 
to see democracy at work. While it is addressed 
particularly to those directing camp activities, the 
proposals are also useful to club and organization 
leaders. 


More than 20 publications will be included in 
the U. S. Office of Education's National Defense 
Series. Other pamphlets in the series in press, or 
in preparation, will deal with such subjects as 
education for democracy, guidance problems, nu- 
trition education, rural youth, Latin-American 
relationships, and contributions of voluntary agen- 
cies. An Office of Education committee, headed 
by Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Bess Goodykoontz, is developing the series of 
pamphlet aids to help education meet defense 
problems. 


A single copy price of 15 cents applies to the 
publications issued in the defense series to date. 
School officials and club leaders can take advan- 
tage of the special 25-percent discount on 100 
copies or more sent to one address. Orders for 
the defense series publications should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C 
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RIDER RADIO BOOKS 





cators—wherever radio 


is taught. 


FOR YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Rider Radio Books, used by professional serv- 
icemen, have aiso been used by leading edu- 


Offer them 


to your readers as your contribution to the 
National Training Program. 


Cathode Ray Tube 

A universally used testing 
device in radio and electrical 
fields, the cathode-ray tube 
—giving accurate information 
about electrical wave forms— 
is invaluable in radio main- 
tenance operations, laborato- 
ries and electrical research. 
Now in 7th printing. 338 
pages. $2.50 


Frequency Modulation 

Explains FM. _ Introduces 
the principles underlying this 
important new type of radio 
transmission and also the 
maintenance of FM receivers. 
Selling 1,000 copies a month. 
136 pages. $1.00 


Meter at Work 
Elementary treatise cover; 
ing theoretical as well as 
practical aspects of all kinds 
of electric meters. 7000 sold 
since publication in Dec. 

1940. 152 pages. $1.25 


Oscillator at Work 

This book explains how to 
get maximum utility—test 
and repair, all kinds of os- 
cillators. 243 pages. $1.50 


Automatic Frequency 
Control! Systems 
Explains everything about 

new push-button radio re- 

ceivers—simple and compli- 

cated systems of a-f-c and 

— tuning. 143 pages. 
.00 


Servicing by Signal 
Tracing 
Explains the most funda- 
mental system of radio serv- 
icing embraced by thousands 
of professional servicemen. 
Coast Guard is one of many 
Governmental institutions 
using it. Sixth printing. 360 
pages. $2.00 
Servicing Super- 
heterodynes 
Comprehensive, easily 
understood explanation of 
this common but complex 
radio circuit. In 12th print- 
ing. 308 pages. $1.00 
Vacuum-Tube Volt- 
meters 
Favorite tools of radio 
engineers and repairmen, 
vacuum-tube volunteers are 
expl. from theoretical 
and practical angles in this 
book. 179 pages. $1.50 
An-Hour-a-Day 
With-Rider Series 
Fundamental books every 
radio beginner should read 
to provide solid foundation 
for advanced study 
on Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers 
on Resonance and Align- 


ment 

on Automatic Volume 
Contro. 

on D-C Voltage Distribu- 


tion 
Hard cover bindings—60c 
each. 


—and for radio repair reference work 


RIDER MANUALS 


Recommended by ALA Booklist and used by all successful 
professional radio repairmen in all parts of the world. 


PRICE INCREASES ON DEC. 15TH 
Order NOW! 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, 


404 FOURTH AVE. 


INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Say you read it in the WIISON LIBRARY BULLETIN 








Oral Interpretation 
of Literature 


In American Colleges and 
Universities 


By Margaret Robb 


“There is a noticeable dearth of 
books on the history of speech in the 
United States. As a result, students 
and teachers often fail to realize that 
speech has a background . . . and that 
its family history is a long . . . and 
honorable one.” 


So begins Miss Robb’s Preface. Her 
work is a historical study of the meth- 
ods used in teaching speech, especially 
the art of oral interpretation. She has 
surveyed the subject extensively; the 
more important teachers and their 
methods are described and critically 
analyzed; the major trends in speech 
teaching are shown in their relation to 
the general background of the period ; 
and the pattern is traced by which the 
methods of speech instruction evolved 
from 1750 to the present. 


For the purposes of this study Miss 
Robb defines oral interpretation as 
“oral reading, with or without mem- 
orization, which has as its purpose, 
communication of the intellectual and 
emotional content of literature to an 
audience.” 


“Miss Robb has contributed a valuable 
section to a much-needed comprehensive 
history of speech instruction.” 

—PROFESSOR LESTER THONSSEN 
College of the City of N.Y. 


240 Pages Illustrated $2.75 
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Representative 
American Speeches 
By A. Craig Baird 


Four volumes have been published 
to date in this Series, each a collection 
of important speeches made by emi- 
nent Americans on social, economic, 
political and religious problems. Five 
types of speaking are represented: 
Forensic, legislative and deliberate, 
pulpit, demonstrative and ceremonial, 
and radio. Most of them appeared on 
the front pages of the press of their 
day, and all are vigorous examples of 
present-day techniques in the public 
speaking field. 


A short sketch of the speaker, a 
critical analysis of his speech, and 
notes concerning the occasion of 
presentation, background, delivery and 
audience reaction accompany each 
speech. The Series is valuable as a 
mirror of public opinion and will have 
increasing historical significance as the 
years roll by. 


No teacher or student of public speaking 
can afford to miss this annual and discrim- 
inating collection of the best in American 
public speaking.”—The Forensic 


The latest volume of Representative 
American Speeches is one of ten books 
published annually in the Reference 
Shelf. Subscribers receive each title as 
it appears at the low subscription price 
of only $6.00. For separate purchase 
Representative American Speeches are 
priced: 
Volumes: 

1937-1938. $1.25 1939-1940. $1.50 
1938-1939. $1.25 1940-1941. $1.25 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. 


recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


All selections are made with the aid of 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in Readers’ Choice. 
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950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


DarK, Mrs ELEANOR (O'REILLY) 1901- 
Timeless land. Macmillan 1941 499p 
$2.75 
A novel about the settling of Australia. 
Pictures the lands, its people, and _ the 
difficulties of establishing a colony with 
convicts. The period is 1770-1792 
“In this historical novel of the settlement 
of Australia, the stuff of epic drama is given 
a living expression that is nobly worthy of 
its subject. “The Timeless Land’ is a novel 
of towering stature, beautifully molded, 
soundly and broadly based, penetrating and 
challenging in its contribution to knowl- 
edge.” N.Y. Times 
DeE La ROCHE, MAZo, 1885- 
Wakefield’s course. Whiteoak ed Little 
1941 406p $2.50 
This novel of the Whiteoak family be- 


gins in the spring of 1939 in Jalna. The 
course of Wakefield's love affair, which 
also involves Renny, becomes the centre 


of this story 
THOMAS, HARLAN C. 
A Yank in the R.A-F. 
1941 246p $2 
The story of a young American who 
joined the R.A.F. in Britain. During a 
lull in training he visited London's swankiest 
night club and there, dancing in the floor 
show, he saw a lovely young girl from 
the states 
WILLIAMS, BEN AMES, 1889- 
Strange woman. Houghton 1941 684p 
$2.75 
Everybody thought Jenny Hager a good 
woman and a model of virtue, AE we 
but the seven men who knew her best. 


Random house 


This story of a wicked but beautiful woman 
extends, in time, from the War of 1812 
thru the Civil war and into the later 19th 
century, with Maine as its scene 
WooLr, Mrs VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) 1882- 
1941 
Between the acts. 
$2.50 
A story in which the scene is laid in 
an English village, and the action takes 
place on a single summer's day when the 
local pageant is produced 


Harcourt 1941 21 9p 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAKER, Ray STANNARD, 1870- 
Native American; the book of my youth. 
Scribner 1941 336p $3 
“In this book. . . I am writing of my 
boyhood and youth on the frontier, of my 
education, of my earliest ventures as a 
writer.” Foreword 
“His is the history . . . of thousands of 
American families; his pride is that it is 
typically American. It is true, honest, decent, 


moral, earnest and sham-hating.’’ Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
EDWARD VII, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1841-1910 
Dangerfield, George, 1904- Victoria's 
heir; the education of a prince. Har- 
court 1941 345p illus $3 
Biography of Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales from 1841 to 1901, who became 
Edward VII of England in 1901, and reigned 
until his death in 1910. The book con- 
tains a brief but spirited picture of European 
politics and history during these years 
“There are fine sketches of Victoria her- 
self and of Prince Albert. Throughout, the 
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sinister figure of the rapacious Bismarck 
thunders on the the horizon. There are 
splendid word pictures, too, of Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Palmerston, and of Alexandra. 
Mr. Dangerfield gives us no back stairs his- 
tory of gossip and boudoir tales. Rather he 
has dramatized the great historical changes 
that have made us all heirs of Victoria.”’ 
Churchman 


PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY 
Big family; illus. by S. J. Voorhies. Mc- 


Graw 1941 323p illus (Whittlesey 
house publications) $2.75 

Story of the family affairs of Mr and 
Mrs Samuel Partridge and their eight chil- 
dren, set against the social background of 
the 1880’s in the upper New York state 
town of Phelps 

“Excellently good reading, ripe, mellow, 
picture-making. He who chuckles over the 
portrait of Mother and the girls and Father 
and the boys and old-time winter and sum- 
mer, need not, if he doesn’t care for reflec- 
tion, see anything more in it than geniality 
and humor... To say that ‘Big Family’ is 
an interpretation of American life might 
drive away readers who would enjoy it for 
its liveliness. So I don’t say so. But it 
really is.’ Dorothy Canfield in Book-of-the- 
month club news 


PINKERTON, Mrs KATHRENE SUTHERLAND 


(GEDNEY) 1887- 


Two ends to our shoestring. Harcourt 


1941 362p $2.75 

The autobiography of a couple who made 
a success of never settling down. The 
wilderness of the Canadian woods was their 
first home, next came a long motor trip 
into the then unpaved west, then, turning 
north, they bought a boat and cruised the 
coasts of British Columbia and Alaska. 
Where they went, the friends they made, 
how they e successful writers—thirty 
years of their life together are in this book 


WAYNE, ANTHONY, 1745-1796 
Wildes, Harry Emerson, 1890- Anthony 


Wayne; trouble shooter of the Ameri- 
can revolution. Harcourt 1941 514p 
front maps $3.75 

“A full length, realistic biography of 
one of the greatest fighters of the American 
Revolutionary War; a man heroic in battle 
and less heroic in private life... The author 
has. used. source material, extensive histori- 
cal research, and avoided the sentimental 
and sensational.” Library journal 

Bibliography: p489-501 


DEFENSE 


LANE, Car D. 
What the citizen should know about the 


merchant marine; illus. by the author. 
Norton 1941 201p illus $2 


READERS' CHOICE 


Against a brief historical background of 
the rise and decline and rise again of our 
merchant marine, the author gives the pic- 
ture of ships, seamen, officers, organization, 
training, and living standards. Bibliography 


SEARS, HUGH 
Mechanizing our army; close-ups of its 


latest equipment; illus. by Robert 
Sherry. Grosset 1941 61p illus 50c 


“This book is intended to acquaint the 
laymen with the newest mechanized equip- 
ment and the methods employed in its use.” 
Foreword 


SEARS, HUGH 
What's new in the air corps? close-ups 


of its latest equipment; illus. by James 
Gary. Grosset 1941 57p illus 50c 

This book shows pursuit ships, bombers, 
weapons, armor, etc. of army and naval 
air corps. Action pictures and detailed 
diagrams are accompanied by brief ex- 
planatory text 


ENGLAND TODAY 


CARR, PHILIP 
English are like that. Scribner 1941 356p 


$2.75 


An “analysis of the English, their char- 
acter, activities, and institutions. Not only 
presents information about all aspects of 
English life—education, sports, industry, 
government, home life, and literature—but 
explains everything in terms of the character, 
instincts, and traditions of the English 
people. . Last two chapters cover the 
national defense, with sketches of men at 
the helm.” Library journal 


NEVINS, ALLAN, 1890- 
This is England today. 


Scribner 1941 
164p $1.25 


Contents: Currents of change; Britain 
and the bombings; Food problem; What of 
the workers; Government and war produc- 
tion; Britain and subjugated Europe; Lamps 
of culture; What is this British spirit; Fac- 
ing the future 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 
Out of the people. 


Harper 1941 160p 
$1.50 


The author “speaks his mind . . . on the 
social and political problems now facing 
England. . . He asserts that as the burden 
of the war is being carried by ‘the people’ 
of England, England should belong to ‘the 
people.” He concludes with constructive 
though, in some instances, rather utopian 
suggestions for a peace-time England.” Li- 
brary journal 
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OF BEST BOOKS 
HOME AND THE FAMILY 


BOETTIGER, ELIZABETH F. 

Your child meets the world outside; a 
guide to children’s attitudes in demo- 
cratic living; with an introduction by 
Jessie Stanton. Appleton-Century 1941 
179p illus $2 

A guide “for parents, teachers and child- 
guidance specialists, on how to adjust chil- 
dren to the perplexing outside world of 
today. . . Chapters show how to prepare 
a child to meet the worlds of nature, ma- 
chinery, people, and the community.” Hunt- 
ting 

MILLER, GLADys, 1896- 

Room make-up; a digest of home decora- 
tion. Doubleday 1941 301p_ illus 
$2.95 

Contents: Room importance; Clinic for 
windows; Walls and their treatment; Floor 
show; Furniture and furniture arrangement; 
Effective lighting; Decorative and table ac- 
cessories; Fine arts in the home; Those 
magicians of decorating; Room make-up; 
Bibliography 


AS JOURNALISTS SEE THE 
WORLD 


LINKLATER, ERIc, 1899- 
Man on my back; an autobiography. 
Macmillan 1941 340p $3.25 
Starting with his boyhood in the Orkney 
Islands, Eric Linklater tells of his wander- 
ings during the first World war and post- 
War years, of his newspaper editorship in 
India, and of the making of an author 
“Mr. Linklater is interested in life— 
though, until the closing stages of his story, 
he dissembles the more serious sides of his 
interest with levity and irony—and his days 
have been full of adventure. The two facts 
combine to make a story of strong person- 
ality, of humour and charm. .. The book 
both warms the heart and quickens the 
pulses.” Spectator 
MENCKEN, HENRY LOUISs, 1880- 
Newspaper days, 1899-1906. Knopf 1941 
313p front $2.50 
Following his “Happy days,” H. L. 
Mencken tells of his early days in journalism 
in Baltimore, recalling the odd characters 
and drifters of the city and the newspaper 
office rather than journalistic scoops. Some 
of the material has appeared in “The New 
Yorker” 
VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE, 1895- 
That day alone. Dial press 1941 548p 
$3.75 
A philosophical interpretation of the 
modern world’s turmoil, studying the men, 
the policies, and even hall Sompatten in- 
cidents of the past eventful years 
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‘Myriad characters, famous and humble, 
unique personalities, little-known incidents 
of history—pass through the pages of this 
prophetic -and philosophical book by the 
author of ‘Days of Our Years.’ Though 
intrepid in its uncompromising analysis, 
fearless in its conclusions, its message is 
far from hopeless. And always the author 
searches for the five righteous men through 
whom our civilization may be saved.” Hunt- 
ting 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


RATCLIFF, JOHN Drury, 1903- 
Lives and dollars; the story of today’s 


research. Dodd 1941 225p $3 


A survey of recent developments in re- 
search laboratories and of men and events 
behind them. There are sections on nu- 
trition, preventatives, vaccines, child develop- 
ment, ‘industrial and agricultural progress 

“This new ‘story of today’s research’ has 
merits that justify its publication and make 
it well worthy of general attention. These 
merits are, briefly, variety and importance 
of subjects chosen for discussion, scientific 
balance and accuracy of presentation, and 
lively and entertaining style of writing. . . 
There is real excitement in these stories of 
beneficent achievement and many a hint of 
what the world may become, once the course 
of maleficent conquest is halted. The book 
can be recommended above the ordinary run 
of scientific popularization.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MUSIC 


COPLAND, AARON, 1900- 
Our new music; leading composers in 


Europe and America. McGraw 1941 
305p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$2.50 

Partial contents: Moussorgsky’s realism; 
Impressionism of Debussy; Schoenberg's ex- 
pressionism; Stravinsky's dynamism; Béla 
Bart6ék; Ravel and Roussel; Satie and “Les 
Six”; Lyricism of Milhaud; Jazz interlude; 
Neoclassic movement; New music in the 
U. S. A.; Composer from Mexico; Com- 
poser and radio; World of the phonograph; 
Music in the films 


PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 


Bok, CURTIS, 1897- 
Backbone of the herring. Knopf 1941 


302p $3 
“A book of essays, reflections growing 
out of what were presumably . . . (the au- 


thor’s} own cases, with the overtones of 
his own philosophy, spoken through the 
voice of the fictitious Judge Ulen. Search- 
ing and honest, Ulen tries to think through 
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the intricacies of power, justice, mercy, build- 
ing up for the reader the personality on the 
Bench which one always hopes to find 
there, and frequently does not.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 

“Here, in a volume which is part fiction, 
part case history, part introspection and part 
legal philosophy, Judge Bok has produced 
something which is bound to be read for 
years by connoisseurs as a genuine literary 
curiosity. It is exasperating in its uneven- 
ness, but it has passages of real beauty. The 
lucubrations of this ‘human’ judge, though 
sometimes confusing, are often marked by a 
shrewd observation which seems quite be- 
yond the powers of most of the bewigged 
gentry. It is a freak book by a highly un- 
usual man... It is worth reading, and 
not alone by members of the bar.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON, 1904- 


Reading I've liked. . . Simon & Schuster 
1941 Ixiv,908p $3 


“A personal selection drawn from two 
decades of reading and reviewing presented 
with an informal prologue and various com- 
mentaries.”” Subtitle 

“Fadiman has contributed a long intro- 
duction in which he unfolds his history as 
a reader from small-boy days, and his stand- 
ards as a reviewer. It has been said that 
every man is interesting on his own subject; 
and in these passages we have the urbane 
enthusiasms of a man who is always inter- 
esting, and whose subject is whatever has 
been well thought and said.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


SOUTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Crow, CARL, 1883- 


Meet the South Americans; drawings by 
Oscar Ogg. Harper 1941 350p illus 
map $3 

The colorful life of twenty countries as 
seen thru the eyes of a trained observer. 
Discusses the problem of Nazi propaganda; 
describes some of the industries and com- 
ments on the export situation as it affects 
the United States; touches on religion, edu- 
cation, transportation, — social con- 
ventions, and a score of other topics 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, 1881- 


Brazil: land of the future; tr. by Andrew 
St James. Viking 1941 282p $3 
“The author has set down an... . ac- 
count of his six months’ visit tto Brazil) 
in 1940. A brief sketch of the history, 
economy, and culture of Brazil consumes 
more than half the book, which closes with 
the author’s impressions of modern Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Bahia.” Library 
journal 








READERS’ CHOICE 
TROUBLE SPOTS 


FLEISHER, WILFRID, 1897- 
Volcanic isle. Doubleday 1941 345p $3 


“This is the story of totalitarian Japan 
as it has evolved over the past ten years, 
the new Japan which aims to be supreme 
in Asia and to emerge as a partner of the 
Axis in a new world order.” Foreword 

Fleisher’s “book is good reading and a 
valuable reference for the interpretation of 
current news.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 
Hitler cannot conquer Russia. Double- 


day 1941 299p $2 


“It is the purpose of this book to depict 
the Russian earth and Russian humanity 
as they are today and the forces within 
them, recent and past, that make it impos- 
sible for a foreign invader to subjugate 
them.”” Foreword 

“Here in this book are marshalled most 
of the facts which explain the ‘miracle’ of 
the present Russian resistance and why a 
man as sincere and as expert on Russia as 
is Mr. Hindus believes that at long last 
Hitler has bitten more than he bargained 
for.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


DONAHUE, ARTHUR GERALD, 1913- 
Tally-ho! Yankee in a Spitfire. Mac- 


millan 1941 190p illus $2.50 


“A personal story of a farm boy from 
the Middle West who goes over to England 
to join the R.A.F. in the summer of 1940. 
The author takes his reader step by step in 
his experiences from the first day when 
he . . . went over seas to take an active 
part in the battle of the air.” Library jour- 
nal 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, 1915- 
Berlin embassy. Dutton 1941 307p $2.50 


The “diary of a young passport clerk in 
the Berlin legation, vivid with dramatic 
incidents and homely scenes explaining at- 
titudes in Germany toward events, from 
the invasion of Poland to the defeat of 
France.” Library journal 


INTERMEDIATE 


BRINK, Mrs CAROL (RyYRIE) 1895- 
Lad with a whistle; illus. by Robert Ball 


Macmillan 1941 235p illus $2.25 


Scotland in the days of Sir Walter Scott 
is the setting for this story of a young 
piper who by a series of surprising cir- 
cumstances finds himself the guardian of 
two children of gentle birth 
Ages 10-14 














OF BEST BOOKS 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN 
Then came adventure; written and illus. 
by E. L. Brock. Knopf 1941 183p 
illus $2 
A group of active youngsters, intent on 
exploring the why and wherefore of various 


happenings on their Secret Island and lured 
on by the mysterious greenness of the Great 


National Forest, get into all kinds of 
difficulties and have strange and exciting 
experiences 

Ages 11-14 


BurRcH, GLADYS 
Richard Wagner; who followed a star; 
illus. by Robert Ball. Holt 1941 573p 
illus $2.75 
A biography of Wagner, containing the 
story of each opera in full, and followed 
by a table showing world events during 
his life. Also a list of available records 
and a selected bibliography 
Ages 12-16 
BURNETT, Mrs CONSTANCE BUEL, 1893- 
Shoemaker’s son; the life of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen; decorations by Fritz 


Kredel. Random house 1941 313p 
illus $2.50 
“The author tells of Hans Christian 


Andersen’s childhood; his unhappy school 
; years; of the famous men and women— 
Jenny Lind, Charles Dickens and many 
others—who became his friends and cham- 
pions; and of his final achievements.  Bib- 
liography;"" Huntting 
For young people 
ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH, 1909- 

Saturdays; written and illus. by Eliza- 
beth Enright. Farrar 1941 175p illus 
$1.75 

“Four motherless . . . tchildrem with an 
understanding father and a housekeeper who 
adores them, evolve a scheme for taking 
turns on successive Saturdays in spending 


their . . . allowances tin New York city.” 
Kirkus 
Ages 11-14 








FISHER, AILEEN L. 
Guess again! McBride 1941 111p illus 
$1.25 
“Riddles, guessing rhymes, games with 
words, games with letters, scrambled letters 
and acrostics tin verse form.” Kirkus 
Ages 6-10 
FosTER, Mrs GENEVIEVE (STUMP) 1893- 
George Washington’s world; written and 
illus. by Genevieve Foster. Scribner 
1941 348p illus $2.75 
“This book tells . . . the story of George 
Washington's life, of the people who were 
living when he did, both in America, and 
all over the world, of what they did when 
they were children, how later on the pat- 
tern of their lives fitted together, and what 
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part each one played in that greatest of 
all adventure stories, the History of the 
World.” page viii 

Ages 10-16 

Hewes, Mrs AGNES DANFORTH 
Spice ho! A story of discovery; draw- 

ings by Wilfred Jones. Knopf 1941 
197p illus $1.75 

“The desire for spices to make the 
limited fare of the Middle Ages more 
palatable spurred men to exploration, and 
both men and nations risked much. Venice, 
Portugal, England, Holland, and finally even 
America figured largely in this race to get 
control of the spice market.” Library jour- 
nal 

“It is a story of high courage and great 
deeds and, unfortunately, also one of war 
and cruelty and avarice, and because it is 
told here by a wise and reflective woman the 
book is not only history itself but a stimu- 
lating account of some of the fundamental 
processes of history in terms which can 
readily be grasped by young people.”” N.Y. 
Times 

Ages 10-14 

JUDSON, Mrs CLARA (INGRAM) 1879- 
Railway engineer; the story of George 

Stephenson; illus. by E. M. Simon. 
Scribner 1941 171p illus $1.50 

Stephenson’s boyhood and youth, his life 
in mining towns, and the steps by which 
he acquired the knowledge, the skill and 


the inspiration which eventually resulted 
in the first successful locomotive. 18th 
century setting in England 

Ages 10-14 


LONG, LAURA 
Singing sisters; decorations by Janice 

Holland. Longmans 1941 260p illus 
$2 

“Alice and Phoebe Cary, sister-poets who 
were famous during the middle 1800's, are 
the heroines of this extremely fictionized 
biography. Most of the book centers around 
their very happy home life as children 
and young women. Approximately the last 
third of the book tells of their life away 
from home, the many famous people who 
were their friends, and the success that 
came to them through their poems.”  Li- 
brary journal 

Ages 12-16 

MARIE-J EANNE 
Yankee ballerina; a story of a young 

American ballet dancer; with photo- 
graphs of the author and of outstand- 
ing ballets. Dodd 1941 234p illus 
$2 

“Sylvia Allen’s ambition to become a 
tap-dancer was changed when she saw the 
colorful Russian Ballet. After training she 
joined a troupe of young people who were 
touring the United States in an effort to 
make the ballet popular.” Huntting 











MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE, 1884- 


Vanished island; illus. by Dorothy Bay- 
ley. Macmillan 1941 258p illus $2 

Young Don Perry, in a spirit of defiance 
after being expelled from school, shipped 
as stoker on the Mary Morton, a Mississippi 
river steamboat. The great river was a 
stern teacher and during the year that fol- 
lowed Don learned all the responsibility, 
courage and resourcefulness that he had 
shirked at school 

Ages 10-14 


ScoTT-MONCRIEFF, Mrs ANN 


Auntie Robbo. Viking 1941 224p $2 

“A rollicking tale in which Auntie Robbo, 
eighty, and Hector, eleven, roam over half 
ms Scotland. They annex three other chil- 
dren and a tinker’s pony cart on the way 
and at last escape from Hector’s stepmother 
on a haunted island.” Huntting 

“The serio-comic situations take place in 
joyous outdoor settings of Scottish rain and 
sunshine, evidently beloved by Ann Scott- 
Moncrieff, who was born and raised on the 
Orkneys. It all makes capital fun for the 
reader who enjoys unconventional doings.” 
Horn book 

Ages 10-14 


SHULER, MAR JORIE 


Lady editor; careers for women in pub- 
lishing, by Marjorie Shuler, R. A. 
Knight and Muriel Fuller. Dutton 
1941 288p $2 

Divided into three parts: Pt 1 Journal- 
ism, by Marjorie Shuler; Pt2 Magazines, by 
R. A. Knight; Pt3 Book publishing, by 
Muriel Fuller 


ZARCHY, HARRY 


Let’s make something; written and illus. 
by Harry Zarchy. Knopf 1941 158p 
illus $1.50 

The first chapter gives a description of 
tools and their uses. The following sec- 
tions are arranged according to materials 
used for making 67 different gifts from 
wood, clay, paper, glass, metal, textiles, etc. 
Pictures and diagrams illustrate simple step- 
by-step directions 

Ages 10-16 


FOR THE GRADES 


CHALMERS, AUDREY 


Fancy be good; written and illus. by 
Audrey Chalmers. Viking 1941 unp 
illus $1 

“Picture story book about two kittens, 
one very good, and the other a decided 
minx. The story shows what a day and 
a night of banishment from home will do 
for a naughty little kitten.” Book rev. 
digest 
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GAG, WANDA, 1893- 
Nothing at all. 


Coward-McCann 1941 
unp illus $1.50 


A story about “three little dogs, one of 
whom was invisible. When his two puppy 
brothers were adopted by a little boy and 
girl, lonely little Nothing At All determined 
to make himself see-able. This he does 
with the aid of a jackdaw and a magic 
chant which has the power to turn nothing- 
ness into somethingness.” Library journal 

“In a series of lithographic drawings in 
colors, Wanda Gag has invested the unseen 
with a reality that goes straight to the heart 
of child or grown-up. Here are humor, 
beauty, strength of draughtsmanship and a 
fresh childlike conception of life most re- 
assuring in a world even more upset for 
animals than for human beings.” Horn book 


GOETZ, DELIA 
Panchita; a little girl of Guatemala; illus. 


by C. A. Chase. Harcourt 1941 180p 
illus $2 

The book presents a picture of Guate- 
malan people and customs, and a little girl's 


longing for a beautiful possession 
Ages 5-10 


GRAMATKY, HARDIE, 1907- 
Loopy; written and illus. by Hardie 


Gramatky. 
$1.75 


Loopy is a pert little airplane who helps 
the pilot teach flying. Almost every day 
he is maltreated by the students who use 
him while trying to learn to fly, but Loopy’s 
stubby little fuselage contains a stout heart, 
and in the end he proves himself the equal 
of the biggest stratoliner 

Ages 3-7 


Putnam 1941 unp illus 


SAYERS, Mrs FRANCES (CLARKE) 1897- 
Tag-along Tooloo; illus. by Helen Sewell. 


Viking 1941 87p illus $1.50 


“we 


Tooloo’ was only five and a nuisance 
for her somewhat older sister and chums. 
For “Tooloo’ wanted to do everything they 
did, and when she couldn't, she found ways 
of getting into mischief by copying them.” 
Kirkus 

Grades 2-3 


VAN STOCKUM, HILDA, 1908- 
Pegeen; written and illus. by Hilda van 


Stockum. Viking 1941 268p illus $2 


An Irish story about Pegeen, a small 
lively girl with a big imagination, who 
came to live with the O'Sullivan family 

“Hilda van Stockum has created another 
lovable child with imagination and a mis- 
chievous way, and introduced her to the 
generous Irish household so well known 
and loved and to a welcoming public.”” Horn 
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Educational 
A first attempt to look ob- 


and 
jectively at the library's Libraries 


responsibility with respect % i 
to educational motion pic- 
tures, the place of films in 
the community educational pattern and what the library might well 
do about it. What is going on in libraries is reported as well as obser- 
vations on successful techniques and procedures. Discussions of films, 
their educational possibilities, and how they are distributed are fol-- 
lowed by chapters on films and the public library, films in the school 
library and in the college and university library, films as historical 
records, and training for library film service. 




















The chapter on adult education and films with its detailed discussion 
of film forums is the first extensive consideration of the possibilities and 
problems of films in adult education work. The varying degrees to 
which the library is accepting or might accept its responsibility for 
promoting film use are indicated. The chapter on schools urges close 
coordination in individual schools and in city and county systems, 
whether the visual education departments and school libraries are cen- 
trally or separately set up. 


Appendices: film care and preservation, starting a film library, ex- 





perience with film service in three libraries, 
s et reading lists. Index. The manuscript is based 

by on a study and field trip financed by the 
GERALD OU. Rockefeller Foundation. Scheduled for De- 


MclON ALD cember publication. Probable price, $2.50. 




















« - 
American Library Association « Chicago 





Books advertised in The Booklist have been listed 
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Poetry and Piracy 


MPEROR HIROHITO has decided that 

“clouds over mountain ranges” will be the 
subject of the annual New Year's imperial poem, 
according to an announcement late in October. 
Prince Kimieru Sanjo, chief of the poem bureau, 
said he was “deeply moved” at “such a grand, 
sublime theme” in view of “the current extraordi- 
nary emergency.” One can never tell, these days. 
This may be the straw that breaks the Fiihrer's 
back! J J J The Argentine Pen Club, in a 
completely war-ignoring dispatch, states that it has 
provided a plaque naming a Buenos Aires street 
“Calle Robert Cunninghame Graham” in memory 
of the well-known British writer and traveler who 
died there in 1936. The Mayor of Buenos Aires, 
at the ceremony, credited the English with being 
the “historians of our country.” 


George Saluby, a 29-year-old refugee who a 
few weeks ago arrived at New York among the 
sick and dying on the hell ship “Navemar,” has 
been heralded by his fellow-Hungarians here as 
their “greatest poet,” the poet of “the people in 
the street.” Saluby has written free translations 
of Francois Villon, the French medieval poet, and 
of Heinrich Heine, the German-Jewish poet, in 
such a way as to draw modern political parallels. 
The Nazis blacklisted him long before Munich. 
His wanderings since that time are a tale of in- 
credible physical hardship. % J J A Czecho- 
Slovak-British Friendship Club has been estab- 
lished recently in mee with Julian Huxley 
among the patrons. A canteen, a “continental” 
café with daily papers, and an advice bureau will 
be set up at the club, as well as a library of Eng- 
lish, German, and Slovak books. 

Louis Aragon, who received both the Medaille 
Militaire and the Croix de Guerre with palms for 
gallantry in the Battle of France, is now living in 
the south of France on “the narrow ledge of 
want.” J J J A ban on all writings of André 
Mauroix has been announced in an official Ger- 
man gazette J J& J Herman Rauschning, on 
his return here from England late in October, pre- 
dicted a “thitd World War,” toward which Ger- 
man leadership is already, he said, planning. After 
a breathing spell from the present conflict, Ger- 
many hoped to set out on a new conquest of the 
world which would, above all, destroy the Chris- 
tian tradition. He regards disintegration within 
the Nazi leadership as the best means of stopping 
the German drive. 

And now for a matter that must if necessary be 
“set from the case:"" His Honor The Roving Eye 
will probably not tell you—but Poetry magazine 
has recently bestowed upon him the Oscar Blum- 
enthal Prize of $100, for excellency in the craft. 
(Among others in the company of victors with 
Stanley Kunitz were Archibald MacLeish, Paul 
Engle, and Frederic Prokosch. ) 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Alexei Tolstoy, Soviet author and scenarist and 
son of the novelist, stated, in a broadcast from 
Moscow a few weeks ago, that before long the 
Russian people would compel the Germans to re- 
construct Soviet cities destroyed in the war—in- 
cluding Dnepropetrovsk, near the site of the giant 
hydro-electric dam, industrial pride of the Soviet 
revolution, which the Russians themselves blasted 
under the scorched-earth policy, before yielding it 
to the Germans. & % 3% The Don Flows Home 
to the Sea (sequel to And Quiet Flows the Don) 
by the Russian novelist, Mikhail Sholokhov, be- 
came the exception rather than the rule on Har- 
per's critics’ poll of “best’’ recent fiction. The 
Don novel, unlike the earlier winners, has made 
only a slight showing on best-seller lists. The 
critics participating represent a cross-section of 
forty reviewers throughout the country. %& J J 
Walter Duranty was on the speakers’ panel at the 
Russian War Relief Benefit, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. The rally was to raise funds for 
medical aid and supplies for Russia. 

The assignee of Leon Trotsky’s widow, Natalia 
Sedova Trotsky, has filed suit to restrain Harper & 
Brothers from publishing an English translation of 
a book on Joseph Stalin. The injunction is asked 
on the grounds that the translation contains in- 
terpolations by the translator that are “factually 
and politically contrary to the view-point of 
Trotsky” and amount to a “defamation of his be- 
liefs."" The affidavits state that Trotsky had ap- 
proved six chapters of the translation before his 
death on August 21, 1940 and had written three 
other chapters wholly or in part, but that the rest 
of the book was to be based on notes he had left. 

Clear-thinking Britishers have protested the ac- 
tion of the Southport Town Council in withdraw- 
ing from circulation all the works of P. G. Wode- 
house in the public library. Such intolerance, they 
say, is “akin to Nazism.” What Mr. Wodehouse 
said, they add, was beside the point. [In mid- 
August Mr. Wodehouse made a follow-up address 
over the German wireless. His early trouble- 
making broadcast had, he said, been designed 
simply as a way of acknowledging the hundreds 
of sympathetic letters he had received from Amer- 
ican writers during his internment—letters he had 
no other means of answering.} % J J If one 
is to accept a certain amount of literalness in 
Alfred Noyes’ Navy Day poem called “Atlantic 
Charter,” the dark subject of where the famous 
meeting between Roosevelt and Churchill actually 
took place loses a little of its shade. Mr. Noyes’ 
last stanza begins: “In the dusk, behind Deer 
Island, off the wooded coast of Maine... .” 
& & SS It was during her stay in England that 
a British paper published a rather nice quote from 
Dorothy Thompson’s speech before a crowd of 
women: “I have always been glad that I was born 
a woman, but never so proud as in these weeks 
among you.” 

(Continued on page 278) 
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VICTORY: 


How Women Won It 


The exciting story of the battle for 
sie 


“A splendid historical document which sus 
tained my interest throughout.” 


—Dept. of Education and 
Radio Talks. C.B.S. 


$1.25 postpaid 8 illustrations 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 


190 pages 














The MUST Magazine 
for the Library 


“I regard it as particularly important 
that VITAL SPEECHES should be in 
all our public libraries, as well as in the 
reading rooms of colleges and high 
schools. Through these mediums it 
would reach tens of thousands of intelli- 
gent young people who would gain from 
it an information and an outlook which 
it would take many years to get in any 
other way or from any other source,”’ 
says Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres., 
Columbia University. 

Vital Speeches is ‘‘indispensable’’ quotes 
a teacher. ‘Our copy of your marvelous 
magazine wears out from use’’ writes 
a librarian. 

Requests are coming every day for 
back numbers so that complete sets may 
be had but unfortunately our limited 
supply makes this impossible. Subscribe 
now. Why miss any issues? 

VITAL SPEECHES prints both sides 
on all current topics of national interest. 


Semi-Mo, $3.00 a year. 
Sample copy sent upon request 


VITAL SPEECHES 
32 West 42nd St., New York 

















Bruce Books Answer the Gift Problem for Everyone 





For Those Who Love Beauty 


WHEN PAINTING WAS IN GLORY 


By Papratc GREGORY 


A veritable gallery of Italian art of the 
Golden Age with comments on the 
lives, works, and technique of each 
artist. Such illustrious names as Bot- 
ticelli, da Vinci, Titian, Giotto, Duccio, 


For the Man 
50 METAL SPINNING 
PROJECTS 


By JAMES E. REAGAN AND Ear E., 
SMITH 
A, gift within a gift—fifty designs for the 
craftsman to spin beautiful and practical 
things. A variety of objects decorated with 
plastics, and unusually artistic in appearance 
and interesting to make. 





Fra Angelico, Michelangelo, and sev- 
enty others, besides sixty-five full page 
reproductions of masterpieces will give 
lasting pleasure. $3.75 


For the Woman 


EASY-TO-MAKE SLIP 
COVERS 


By Herpert Bast 


Women are clamoring for these directions for 
slip-covering which are revolutionary because 
each section is treated separately so that any 
type of chair, couch, or davenport can be 
covered with a professional touch. $2.00 


Buy these for gifts, for library . . . recommend them to others. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1112 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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278 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom .. 249 1. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary .......... 262 
2. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing.. 173 2- Jan Valtin, Out of the Night .........+++ 114 
3. Eric Knight, This Above All ...........+. 148 3» Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington ... 100 

‘ ‘ ; : p 4. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf ............... 63 
4. Judith Kelley, Marriage is a Private Affair.. 100 5. Clifton Fadiman, Reading I've Liked ...... 63 
5. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 87 6. Douglas Miller, You Can’t Do Business with 
6. Helen MacInnes, Above Suspicion ......... 78 be ee 38 
7. James Hilton, Ramdom Harvest ........... 70 7. on ae Smith, Low Man on a Totem 43 
8. Henry Bellamann, King’s Row .........--. 39 8. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ......... 41 

9. Mildred Jordan, One Red Rose Forever .... 29 9. Bellamy Partridge, Big Family ............ 38 

10. Mazo De La Roche, Wakefield’s Course ... 28 10. Hans Habe, A Thousand Shall Fall ....... 33 

COMMENT: The Keys of the Kingdom \eads the fiction favorites for the third successive month with The Sun 
Is My Undoing coming up into second. One Red Rose Forever and Wakefield's Course are the two addi- 
tions to this list. Berlin Diary retains its lead among the non-fiction favorites. Two Way Passage, Big 
Family and A Thousand Shall Fall are three new non-fiction titles this month. 

CHILDREN’s Books: Five leaders among children’s books are: Call It Courage, by Agnes Sperry, Lassie 
Come Home by Eric Knight, Make Way for Ducklings, by Robert McCloskey, Loopy, by Hardie Gra- 
matky, and Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, seaone™. New Orleans, New York 

City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 276) 
Domestic Miscellany 


George Sylvester Viereck, who has been pub- 
lishing articles under at least five “pseudonyms,” 
has been arrested on charges of withholding from 
the State Department material information con- 
cerning his propaganda activity. It has been re- 
quested that he be held on $20,000 bail and if 
convicted he faces a penalty of ten years. %& JF 
Corliss Lamont has filed suit in the Supreme 
Court against the Bobbs-Merrill Company. Mr. 
Lamont lists ten passages in Eugene Lyons The 
Red Decade which, he said, damage and libel him 
and wrongfully convey the impression that he was 
head of an organization disloyal to the U.S.A. 
& SF SF At a celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the Bill of Rights, spon- 
sored by the Council Against Intolerance, Dorothy 
Thompson lashed out against the abuse of civil 
liberties by those who seek to destroy all liberties. 
She scored the press for its unfair prying into the 
“purely private affairs of the citizens” and for the 
printing of “anonymous literature” produced by 
persons “who wish to avoid responsibility for 
their words or skate on the thin ice of libel.” 

Life magazine retaliated for the New Yorker's 
dig called “Life Goes to the Collapse of Western 
Civilization” by publishing their own idea of how 
the New Yorker would cover the same “Western 
Civilization.” Life, however, congratulating itself 
on the enormity of its subscription list (as com- 
pared with that of its opponent) issued the article 
merely for intra-mural circulation, i.e., among 
Life, Time, and Fortune employees. 


Died: 


SEPTEMBER 22. James Heddle, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the (London) Daily Sketch, and 
Evening Standard; at his home, The Dormans, 
Lingfield, Surrey; sixty years old. The Daily 
Sketch was his own creation and he stopped at 
nothing in the effort to make it a picture paper 
equal to any of its kind. Neil Munro, on the 
Glasgow News, gave him his first real encourage- 
ment as a journalist. 


OcTOBER 21. Nathan Laski, Jewish leader and 
father of Harold J. Laski, British writer and 
economist; in Manchester; of injuries suffered 
— he was struck by an automobile; seventy- 
eight. 


OcToBER 26. Tristan Dereme (whose real name 
was Philippe Huc), French poet; at Oloron in the 
Pyrenees; at the age of fifty-three. Dereme’s 
poetry was characterized by a “sorrowful torment”’ 
of tenderness and beauty. His sense of humor, 
moreover, won him a large following; and he had 
a fair reputation as an authority on meter and 
versification. 


OCTOBER 27. May Birkhead, a long-time corre- 
spondent on the international society front in 
Paris and the Riviera; in New York City; at the 
age of fifty-five. Miss Birkhead had come into 
journalism purely by accident: She was off for 
Europe, aboard the “Carpathia,” on a school girl's 
holiday when the “Titanic” sank. The “Car- 
pathia” picked up many of the survivors of the 
sunken liner. A friend of hers on the New York 
Herald, remembering her sailing, cabled her for a 
story. The Herald had a tremendous scoop, and 
James Gordon Bennett was so impressed with her 
feat that he promptly added her to the staff. 


—_* 




















Quick . . . Efficient . . . Invaluable 
—writes Puitrp Brooks in the New 
York Times, July 13, 1941, 


of 


United States 
Cumulative Bonk 
Auction Rerorids 


Booxs, AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS 
in one alphabet. 


‘CES to 
printers, 


EXTENSIVE Cross-REFEREN 
pseudonyms, presses, 
genealogies, editors, etc. 


LisTING FROM $3. uP to record 
out-of-print and standard titles 
as well as rare books; to correct 
freak prices; to show the price- 
range of different books by one 
author. 


ALL LISTINGS COMPLETE and exactly 
priced to the penny: no item 
ever dropped, the price-bar never 
raised—even in the key five-year 
cumulations. 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE SHELF 
AND ACCESSIONS DEPARTMENT 


VOL. I 1940-1 


(Tall 8vo, blue buckram, gold-stamped, 
sprinkled top, head bands. 85 sales, 
452 pages, 25,000 entries—$7.50 less 
10% library discount $6.75 net) 


The detailed listings and low-price are of 
the essence of this work of reference, but 
the cumulative aspect is most impor- 
tant! 


AND YOU GET $5 BACK AS A 
TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE against the 
7 parts for 1941-42 and the 2-year 1940- 
42 volume. 


Order Volume I Now—Ask about our 
5-year Cumulative Schedule. 


UNITED STATES CUMULATIVE 
BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 
95 Broad Street, New York City 


The Original and Only Cumulative 


Auction Price Record. 
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INCREASE 


In Sales* of 








Schools, Colleges 
and Libraries , 








¥* During the past six months, Schools, Col- 
leges and Libraries have bought over three 
times as many Rider Radio Books as were sold 
in those fields during the same six months 


last year. 


This is a direct result of the needs 


of the National Defense Program and the world 
wide recognition of Rider Books as aids for 
rapid and thorough teaching of basic principles 
and advanced theory in Radio and Electronics. 
You, too, will find them invaluable. 


Cathode Ray Tube 

A universally used testing 
device in radio and electrical 
fields, the cathode-ray tube 
—giving accurate information 
about electrical wave forms— 
is invaluable in radio main- 
temance operations, laborato- 
ries and electrical research. 
Now in 7th printing. 338 
pages. $3.00 


Frequency Modulation 

Explains FM. Introduces 
the principles underlying this 
important new type of radio 
transmission and also the 
maintenance of FM receivers. 
Selling 1,000 copies a month. 
136 pages. $1.50 


Meter at Work 
Elementary treatise ooren, 
ing theoretical as well 
practical aspects of all kinds 
of electric meters. 6000 sold 
since publication in 
1940. 152 pages. $1.50 


Oscillator at Work 

This book explains how to 
get maximum  utility—test 
and repair, all kinds $0 Os- 
cillatore. $43 pages. $2.00 


Automatic Frequency 
Control! Systems 
Explains everything about 

new push-button radio re- 

ceivers—simple and compli- 
cated systems of a-f-c and 

— tuning. 143 pages, 


ae by Signal 


of professional servicemen. 
Coast Guard is one of many 
Governmental institutions 
using it, Sixth printing. 360 
pages. $3.00 
Servicing Super- 
heterodynes 
Comprehensive, easily 
understood explanation 
this common but complex 
radio circuit. In 12th print- 
ing. 308 pages. $1.00 
Vacuum-Tube Volit- 
meters 
Favorite tools of radio 
and repairmen, 


and practical angles in 

book. 179 pages. $2.00 
An-Hour-a-Da 
With-Rider Series 


to provide solid foundation 
for advanced study 
on Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers 
on Resonance and Align- 
t 


men 
on Automatic Volume 
Control 
on i” Voltage Distribu- 
on 
Hard cover bindings—90c 
each. 


—and for radio repair reference work 


RIDER MANUALS 


Recommended by ALA Booklist and used by all successful 


professional radio repairmen in all pa 


rts of the world. 


Send for Catalog—Describes | Books in Detail 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Export Div.; Rocke Int. Elec. Corp 


THIS CHRISTMAS * 


NEW YORK CITY 


100 Varick St..N.Y.C. Cable: ARLAB 
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James M. Cain 


UST how many of the “back-room boys” will 

be remembered by the literary historians of 
1991 is always meat for an argument. Edmund 
Wilson would, presumably, place James M. Cain 
among those authors who wear the Hemingway 
tie and wear it badly. Cain is, he contends, es- 
sentially a “writer for the studios” and one to 
whom the novel represents merely an escape from 
the repressions of his background. It might not 
be out of place, however, to consider a few facts 
which undoubtedly had a bearing on Mr. Cain's 
literary development. 

James Mallahan Cain was born at Annapolis, 
Md., July 1, 1892, the son of James William and 
Rose Cecilia (Mallahan) Cain. His father was 
made president of Washington College in Chester- 
ton, Md., when young Cain was eleven. He be- 
gan then to learn something of the “various 
gentlemen’s agreements” that are a part of col- 
lege politics. He had been baptized and con- 
firmed a Catholic, but he left the Church at the 
age of thirteen—because he could not agree with 
“certain of its doctrines,” particularly that which 
forbade his marriage to a “beautiful Methodist’ 
girl. 

He himself was sent to Washington College 
and was completely indifferent to campus affairs. 
He even declined—with his father’s whole-hearted 
disapproval—the editorship of the college maga- 
zine. He was graduated “without distinction” in 
1910. (He later returned for a Master's degree, 
1917.) Cain moved quickly from one job to 
another, and lost most of them on what were, he 
says, justifiable grounds—incompetence. In 1917, 
however, he took a post on the Baltimore Amer- 
ican; and a year later transferred to the Sun. And 
soon came the World War. 

He sailed for France early in July 1918, aboard 
the “Leviathan,” which traveled without convoy 
and made the crossing in six days. Cain not only 
edited the Lorraine Cross, one of the most suc- 
cessful weeklies in the A.E.F., but with Gilbert 
Malcolm, afterward prepared the material for a 
troop history (Headquarters Troop, 79th Divi- 
sion), published in 1919. 

After the Armistice Cain returned to the Sun 
and remained there until 1923, when he went to 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, as professor of 
journalism. About this time he wrote a number 
of articles for Mencken's newly-founded American 
Mercury. He also began a series of political dia- 
logues for a weekly column in the New York 
World (later in book form as Our Government). 
It was during those memorable World days that 
he struck up a long friendship with “F. P. A.” 

Cain tried his hand at play-writing, but was 
quite dissatisfied. Then the Mercury accepted a 





JaMEs M. CAIN 


story called “The Baby in the Ice Box.” Its 
splash was sufficiently noisy to convince Cain 
that he might try something larger in the realm 
of light fiction. Before long came The Postman 
Always Rings Twice (1934). 

For total irrelevancy in book titles, this one 
appears to take the prize. Cain got it, he says, 
in this way: He was having no success with 
titles and went to see Vincent Lawrence, to whom 
the book is dedicated. Lawrence told him about 
how he used to send off a play from Boston to 
a New York producer and then wait fearfully 
each mail-time for the verdict. He begged the 
postman to relieve some of this conditioned terror 
by varying his ring. “No,” was the objection, 
“we always ring twice, so you'll know it’s the 
postman.” 

Cain subsequently dramatized The Postman. 

His second novel, Serenade (1937), might be 
called a “shocking” success. In the wake of its 
popularity he tried another play, called “7-11,” 
which was to have “lured Lupe Lopez back to 
the stage.” But it was never produced. His 
recent Mildred Pierce, the least favorably received 
of his novels, continues his hard-boiled explora- 
tion of what has been called “life among the 
heels and harpies.”” It demonstrates at least that 
his ten-year allegiance to Hollywood has not put 
an end to novel-writing. 

Cain has been twice married: first, to Mary 
Rebakah Clough in 1920; and in 1927 to Elina 
Sjostedt Tyszecka of Helsingfors, Finland. 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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secoseres Christmas Time swurw 


year 1941 and discover what important books you may have overlooked. 


e is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting Lists for the 


If All Titles — Subject To Hard Use — Are Ordered 
* “HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 


‘A AND A HAPPY 1942 WILL BE YOURS = 


Here’s permanent 


protection for 


catalog file cards! 


Lire EXTENSION 
CARDJACKETS 


Welded onto your catalog cards pro- 
tects them from soiling and mutila- 
tion. The cost of applying Life Ex- 
tension Cardjackets to your cards is 
LESS THAN A CENT PER CARD. 


Complete Kit Contains 250 Life Ex- 
tension Cardjackets, one kardwelder 
and one felt welding mat ... $3.95 


Refill Packages of 500 cardjackets 
$3.95 


Every library has the problem 
of replacing catalog cards that 
have become mutilated. By 
applying life Extension Card- 
jackets to your library cards, 
you will protect your catalog 
cards from the ravages of time 
and wear. 


Life Extension Cardjackets are 
small sheets of transparent film 
cut and folded to fit standard 
3” x5” catalog cards. The 
Cardjackets are welded onto 
the cards with a miniature 
electric flatiron called a Kard- 
welder. 

Write for samples and com- 
plete information. 


Distributed by Wilcox « Follett 
Chicago 





“No Library Can Afford 
to Be Without” 


THE RAPE 
OF RADIO 


By Rosert West, Pu.D. 


“The most revealing book » ™ 
on radio since the advent of F oO 

Sa tas Ros 

hicdiiiien of Broadcasters THE NEW MERRIAM -WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
G & C. MERRIAMKCO., Springfield, Mass. 


Constructive ... helpful . . . in- 
spiring. 560 pages of the inside 
facts of radio. 


Price $3. Order direct. 


RODIN PUBLISHING CO. 


Incorporated 


205 West 57th Street, New York WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Norah Hoult 


ORAH HOULT was born in Dublin in 

1901. Her father, Powis Hoult, was Eng- 
lish and her mother, Margaret O'Shaughnessy 
Hoult, was descended from the almost fabulous 
Irishman, Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, who 
gave the Earl of Essex a good deal of trouble 
when Queen Elizabeth sent him over to a 
Ireland. 

She was left an orphan at the age of ten; was 
educated in England at Ross-on-Wye, Gravesend, 
and at Cirencister, and as soon as she was old 
enough to earn a living she was taken on to the 
staff of the Sheffield Telegraph as secretary to 
the editor. Not long afterward she made her 
way to London, and for some time held a minor 
position on Pearson’s Magazine. For thirty shill- 
ings a week she worked for a tennis racquet 
manufacturer. Only over week-ends had she any 
time or energy for writing. Poor Women, there- 
fore, did not come easily. She spent five years 
on the manuscript and still another year went by 
before it was accepted. The book was a series 
of sketches illustrating a variety of reasons for 
woman's dependence—financial and emotional— 
upon man. Critics regarded it as more plausible 
than brilliant, more unpretentious than bold. But 
in it, many agreed, there were some good omens, 
from a literary point of view. 


In 1929 came Time, Gentlemen! Time! (Amer- 
ican title: Closing Hour). It was her first full- 
sized novel, and was criticized by some for a 
lack of progression and concentration. Another 
reviewer, however, said that despite the many 
existent “studies in alcoholism” that might really 
be called excellent, he knew of no book that 
conveyed so well the “fantastic, the warm make- 
believe of drunkenness.” Then came three more 
titles, none of which was published in the United 
States—Apartments to Let (1931), Youth Can't 
be Served (1933), and Holy Ireland (1935). 


Miss Hoult married in 1929 and lived in a 
presumably haunted cottage overlooking a church- 
yard near Windsor Castle. In 1932 she and her 
husband took a flat in Dublin, with “A.E.”’ for 
a near neighbor. The Stoners were divorced in 
1933. 

A continuation of Holy Ireland called Coming 
From the Fair (1937) won a fairly large Ameri- 
can audience. It was the story of middle-class 
Dublin life in the decade and a half before the 
First World War. Some who are familiar with 


“dear dirty Dublin” of this period—the “Dublin 
of pubs and streets . . Catholic Dublin . . . the 
Dublin of endless bawdy anecdotes . . .""—have 


called it a just portrait. 


Meanwhile she was busy on stories and criti- 
cisms for various British publications, including 
Life and Letters Today, the Dublin Review, Time 





NoraAH HOouLT 


& Tide, etc. She spent the summer of 1937 in 
Connemara, and took copious notes on the rural 
and unchanged regions of Ireland, where the 
whitewashed thatch-roofed cottages remain un- 
molested and the “little people’ (fairies) still 
move about after sun-down. 

Miss Hoult has made a small, but not insig- 
nificant, contribution to Irish letters, and must, 
indeed, have more than a little knowledge of 
Ireland's literary personalities. But she makes 
little or no mention of any of her writing con- 
temporaries; and they, on the other hand, say 
equally little about her. 


JANUARY Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Genesee Fever, by Carl Carmer. Farrar 


Literary Guild of America 


The Ivory Mischief, by Arthur Meeker, Jr. Hough- 
ton 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Poor Richard, by James Daugherty. 


Vikin 
- Me Older girls: Down Ryton Water, by E. R. Gaggin. 
iking 
Intermediate group: Cabin on Kettle Creek, by May 
Jose. Lippincott 
vy! proup: Leif the Lucky by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday 





































DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS 


Where to read about them? 














How to get them? 


How to see them? 









The answer is 


READ 


FILM News 


World Wide News of Documentary and 
Educational Motion Pictures 













Published by 


THE AMERICAN FILM 


CENTER, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 


















One dollar a year Ten cents a copy 


(Special library subscription rate: 
fty cents) 













“As I dig into Mr. Cannon’s engrossing 
book, sometimes exciting, always stimulating, 
I find myself embarrassed with riches.” 


—Literary editor Journal 
(Providence) 


The reference is, of course, to: 


American 
Book Collectors 
and Collecting 


From Colonial Times to the Present 


Who were the most important 
American private book collectors? 
What manner of men were they? 
What were their interests? How were 
their collections formed and where 
are they to be found today? 


The book answers these and simi- 
lar questions. 


391 pages $3 postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 











CAREFULLY Selected ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


AT LOW RENTALS 
FEATURES—Starring Deanna Durbin, Charlie McCarthy, Gene Autry, Ken Maynard, and 


others 
COMEDIES—Shirley Temple, Mickey Rooney, Bing Crosby, etc. 


CARTOONS—Aesop Fables, Flip the Frog, and the best in color 


* * * * 


* * 


FREE DEFENSE FILMS—U.S. Government, General Motors, and others 


(SEND FOR NEW 


LIST) 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF FREE FILMS IN THE WORLD 


347 Madison Ave. 19 S. LaSalle St. 


New York Chicago 


1700 Patterson Ave. 


351 Turk St. 
Dallas San Francisco 











RADEMAEKERS 





Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


YOU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 











Recently Published 


C.P.A. REVIEW 


AUDITING AND THEOR 
QUESTIONS with ANSWERS 


By L. Marder, LL.B., C.P.A. 
CLEAR—CONCISE—AUTHORITATIVE 


More than 1300 questions, 448 pages, 
large type, cloth bound. Buyers include 
universities, libraries, teachers, students, 
Civil Service Commissions. 


Price—$3.50 
Descriptive Circular Sent Upon Request 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 
136 Liberty Street, New. York, N.Y. 
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VERY Friday 9,000,000 listeners tune in on 
Information Please to listen to Clifton Fadi- 
man urging his four experts along their intellec- 
tual race track with the ease of a Ben Hur 
handling his spirited steeds. His is the perfect 
mixture of bright interest and delicate malice that 
spurs the experts to do their desperate best. And 
almost every day there is someone reading some- 
thing by Fadiman; either I Believe, credos of 
famous men which he edited in 1939, or Reading 
I’ve Liked, an anthology of widely ‘assorted selec- 
tions which he chose in 1941, or his book reviews 
in the New Yorker. There are too, thousands of 
people guided by his choices for the Readers’ 
Club, an organization which distributes books re- 
printed on the advice of himself, with Sinclair 
Lewis, Carl Van Doren, and Alexander Woollcott. 
Fadiman’s ingratiating personality, with its in- 
triguing dash of affable arrogance, is the key to 
his success in a varied career as soda jerker, office 
boy, clerk, student, teacher, librarian, tutor, mail 
sorter, writer, editor, lecturer and master of cere- 
monies on one of the most popular programs on 
the air. Like many other strange and wondrous 
phenomena in American life, he sprang from 
Brooklyn, born there on May 15, 1904. His father, 
a Russian immigrant called Isidore M. Fadiman, 
was a druggist; his mother, Grace, a nurse. 

Clifton Fadiman’s was a busy and enterprising 
boyhood and youth. In Brooklyn he jerked sodas 
in his father’s drugstore, ran errands, worked as 
ship chandler and office boy for the French- 
American line, helped his brother run the Forest 
Hills Reporter. When he went to Columbia Uni- 
versity he paid his way with a series of strange 
and unconnected jobs, and claims he never made 
less than $1,000 a year as an undergraduate. He 
also edited Columbia's undergraduate publication, 
Morningside. He took time off in his junior year 
to work in the stock room of the publishing firm 
of Alfred A. Knopf but came back to Columbia a 
year later after making sure that he would prob- 
ably never better his microscopic salary. He was 
graduated from Columbia in 1925 with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, a slim, supercilious, golden-haired 
stripling. 

After being graduated from Columbia, Fadiman 
taught English in Ethical Culture High School. 
In 1925, too, he lectured for Everett Dean Mar- 
tin's People Institute, talking on great literary 
classics. In 1927 he became associated with Simon 
& Schuster as assistant editor, still teaching on the 
side, and in 1929 he became a full-fledged editor. 
By the time his connection with Simon & Schuster 
dwindled to that of editorial adviser in 1935, 
Fadiman was well-known in literary circles as one 
of the country’s leading editors. 


. [Condensed from the May 1941 issue of Current Biog- 
raphy} 


Clifton Fadiman 








CLIFTON FADIMAN 


In 1933 Fadiman, now well known as a lecturer 
and author whose articles were published in im- 
portant publications, was engaged to review books 
for the New Yorker. Since then the New Yorker's 
book pages have become a power in the literary 
world. Their lucid, elegant style has brought 
Fadiman a formidable following; the impeccable 
judgment beneath the often flippant pose has made 
it a citadel of literary criticism. 

In 1934 Fadiman reviewed books on the radio 
for six months. He was not over-successful. The 
next time he came on the air it was in 1938, on 
the program that made his name a byword in every 
household. Soon Information Please was listed as 
one of the five best programs on the air. 

Today Fadiman looks like a highly successful 
businessman. His main characteristics are still an 
unbounded capacity for work and a good crafts- 
man’s delight in putting out a polished job. He 
reads something like 10 or 15 books a week, but 
his 150-page-per-hour reading speed makes this 
easy. Simon & Schuster still expect him to write 
a great book, and he has numerous ambitious out- 
lines. He himself doubts that he will ever do any- 
thing with them, calls himself “an amiable hack.” 

Fadiman married Pauline Elizabeth Rush in 
1927 and has a young son called Jonathan Rush, 
who thinks his father is a fascinating person. 
Fadiman is an ardent cyclist and tennis player. 
He is sociable in general; at his caustic best in 
front of an audience, but witty under any circum- 
stances. He has a morbid passion for atrocious 
puns, to which he gives way shamelessly during 
Information Please. 
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Pages 


from the 


Gutenberg 
Bible 


Pages from the Gutenberg Bible 
is issued as a contribution to the com- 
memoration of the 500th Anniversary of 
the Invention of Printing. 


The magnificent Latin Bible of which 
this book presents twenty-five typical 
pages in facsimile, is known as the 
“Gutenberg” Bible, or the 42-line Bible, 
printed in Mainz between 1453 and 
1455. 


The present publication shows a 
cross-section of typical pages. Thirteen 
plates from the Old Testament, and 
twelve from the New Testament, include 
such familiar passages as the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Lord's Prayer. 


Much effort has been spent to make 
this “echo” of the original convey the 
spirit of Gutenberg's superb craftsman- 
ship. The facsimiles have been printed 
actual size. A heavy cream-white an- 
tique paper approximates as nearly as 
possible the handmade paper of the 
original. The illuminations and rubrica- 
tions have been carefully reproduced in 


red and blue. 


This is the first time that so many 
varied pages, done in three colors, 
faithfully reproduced with strict atten- 
tion to detail, are offered at so reason- 
able a price. 


Otto W. Fuhrmann, Director of the 
Graphic Arts Division of New York 
University, selected the pages to be 
reproduced, supervised the mechanical 
processes throughout and wrote the in- 
troduction for Pages from the Guten- 


berg Bible. 
Postpaid $3.50 (to libraries $2.85) 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 


“An important event in publishing 
for young people.” —New York Times 


Here We Are 


* Stories From Scholastic Maga- 
* szine. Edited by Ernestine Tag- 
* gard. With Introduction by 
* Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Every public and school library will 
need this new book by America’s 
finest writers which fills the gap 
between juvenile and adult reading. 
Here for the first time are brought 
together a coherent group of stories 
which interpret our world for mod- 
ern young people. 


— The Authors Include — 


John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, 
Sally Benson, Jesse Stuart, Sinclair 
Lewis, Dorothy Parker, Ring Lard- 
ner, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and 
other leading American writers. 


404 pages $2.50 
Rob’t M. McBride & Co., 116 £. 16th St. N.Y. 




















Up-to-date books 
for up-to-date libraries 


COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 

The largest abridged dictionary published. 30,000 
more words than others at the same price... Always 
up-to-date. .. 140,000 terms in one alphabetical order, 
2,500 illustrations... 1,343 pages. Thumb index, $3.50 


SEVEN KEYS fo BRAZIL 

By VERA KELSEY 

A fascinating picture of the rich past, progressive 
present, and probable future of Brazil. Detailed 
enough for the business man and investor, as _ well 
as the general travel reader. Illustrated, $3.00 


2nd Printing 
CHILDREN ARE PEOPLE 
By EMILY POS 
A book to ad the parents’ lives as it prepares 
their children to live. Shows parents how they can 
build an enduring comradely relationship Seen 


themselves and their children. ° How to 
and meet the crises of “growing up” as they cee. 
Illustrated, $2.50 2nd Printing 


THE FLEET TODAY 

By KENDALL BANNING, author of 

Annapolis Today and West Point Today. 

Here’s the human picture of our Navy, following 
the career of a sailor from recruiting station to of- 
ficer’s rating. It answers hundreds of = 
about ships and men, Official U. S. Navy 
graphs, $2.50. 3rd Giition 


YOUR WINGS 

By ASSEN JORDANOFF 

This famous book on flying has been translated into 
eight languages! An entire fiying course that 
shortens dual-time instruction and helps prepare for 
all grades of federal licenses. Simple, technically 
correct text, over 400 drawings and diagrams. $2.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


— ——_—__ 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR 
CHILDREN IN GRADES 
ONE THROUGH NINE 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 


A minimum of 15 new plays and 
radio scripts on a wide variety of 
informative and entertaining themes. 
Separate sections for different age 
groups. 


Plays and Pageants appropriate for 
celebrating: 
National, Civic, and Communal Holidays and 
Anniversaries. 


Important chapters in the building of our 
country. 


Episodes in the lives of great men—states- 
men, inventors, scientists, authors. 


A multitude of specialized educational ob- 

servances, such as, Book, Health, Safety, 

a eee Fire Prevention and Educational 
eeks. 


Plays for sheer entertainment — 
comedies, mysteries, fantasies. 


Plays stressing the principles of good 
citizenship and the privileges and 
advantages of Democracy and the 
American Way of Life. 


Vocabulary Builders—dramatizations 
of the origin of currently popular 
references from Classical Mythology 
and Ancient History—such as Tro- 
jan Horse, Achilles’ Heel, Pyrrhic 
Victory. 


Subscription price $3.00 a year 


(Free sample copy on request) 


Published by 


PLAYS, Ine. 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 











WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The itors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 





Institute in the Rockies 


To the Editors: 


Disproving the old adage that “East is east 
and west is west, and never the twain shall meet,” 
26 Westerners took advantage of the McGill Uni- 
versity Summer Library Institute held August 11- 
30 at Banff, Alberta, in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. This Institute was made possible by the 
co-operation of the Carnegie Corporation with 
McGill University Library School, Montreal. 
Classes were given in cataloging, reference, filing, 
book selection, publicity, and extension. 


Two special lecturers gave four classes each. 
During the three weeks several of the librarians 
of Western Canada visited the Institute and gave 
talks on various phases of library work. 

Eight evening lectures traced the history of the 
book from prehistoric times to the present day. 
More than five hundred colorful lantern slides 
supplemented these lectures. 


The group was made up of teachers as well 
as library assistants and most of the cities of the 
prairie provinces and British Columbia were rep- 
resented. Some who were unable to attend the 
whole session came for the third week. 

As one of the group, I sincerely hope that this 
Institute will not only be continued next summer, 
but will become a permanent part of the library 
life of Western Canada. 

EvELYN G. H. BAKER 
Edmonton Public Library 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Library Booths 


To the Editors: 


Have you ever considered a section on booths 
or exhibits placed outside the library? I am sure 
there must be a lot of this type of work done by 
libraries over the country. 


Each year we have a Bean Festival which is 
something like a County fair. In 1939 we de- 
cided to try an exhibit or booth and since it 
proved of interest to visitors we have continued 
it each year since. We also have a display at the 
annual Achievement Day of the Homemaker's 
clubs of the Extension service in our County. 


* "My library was dukedom large enough"—Shakespeare * 
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I do not hold it up as an example as what 
should be done for I know very little about plan- 
ning and making exhibits. I would be very grate- 
ful for some new ideas or some suggestions which 
others have found useful in making exhibits of 
this kind. 

ELIZABETH HAMMETT, County Librarian 
Big Horn County Library 
Basin, Wyoming 


Green Tinted Cards? 


To the Editors: 

Here is a question which I, for one, would 
like to see commented upon in the Bulletin: For 
preservation of catalogers’ and others’ eyesight, 
would a light-green tint help? Would the Public 
be pleased to see faint-green cards in public cata- 
logs, especially since artificial light is so much 
used there? If such an innovation ever comes to 
place in the scheme of things would L. C. mingle 
a bi-color scheme? 

Wonder if all readers of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin who sort catalog cards, or other paper 
work of this type, realize that a few drops of 
glycerine on the hands is toto caelo superior to 
old fashioned sponge or rubber finger, etc. 


G. Ryan, C. P. 
St. Gabriel’s Monastery 
Brighton, Boston, Mass. 


Hospital Librarians Please Note! 


To the Editors: 

The Hospital Libraries Round Table of the 
Ameiican Library Association is very anxious to 
have a complete record of every one giving li- 
brary service to hospitals; from a public library, 
as an employee of the hospital, or from any other 
angle. 

To become a member of the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table, it is necessary to be a member of 
the American Library Association. Will all who 
wish to become members send annual dues of 25c 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Isabel Du Bois, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 

Also a reminder about the Hospital Book Guide 
(published quarterly by A.L.A., $1 per year) 
which lists about 100 titles, giving short reviews 
and stating whether or not the books are suitable 
for hospital use. 

GERTRUDE M. EDWARDS 
Chairman Hospital Libraries 
Round Table 


American Library Association 


(Continued on page 288) 
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The Booklist of the Ameri- 
can Library Association 
Recommends 

Blue Bucket Nuggets 


By CATHERINE CORNWALL De Moss 


For drama and readability, few pioneer epics 
can compare with the story of Stephen Meek’s 


tragic but heroic caravan. 


$1.50 


he real story, at last. 








TWO DOGS—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


Dog of the Pioneer 
Trail 


By De.iA Morris 
STEPHENSON 


—and the part he 
played in the winning 
of the West. Meet 
Shep, the Collie who 
shared the adventures 
of the first sizeable 
wagon train to cross 
the plains in 1842. 


$1.00 


Spunky 
By BurRNABY WRIGHT 


A little brown dog 
in search of adventure. 
He finds plenty—and 
almost loses his way 
home in the bargain. 
Illustrated by Harold 
L. Price 
$0.75 











Catalogs Sent On Request 


BINFORDS & MORT, Publishers 
Graphic Arts Building 
Portland, Oregon 


BW Whe 


Educational - General 
Americana - First Editions 
Fine Sets 
A rare opportunity to secure many 
“out-of-print” and staple titles at low 


cost. Accumulation of 39 years offers 
you a selection of more than 


90,000 t:rLes 


Both new and used books, all guar- 
anteed in good condition. Send us 
your want lists or 


MAKE UP YOUR ORDER FROM OUR 
FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Che 
uotable 


Bible 


For This Christmas 
And Down the Years 


DONALD GORDON 


Recommending “The Quotable Bible” as a 
volume likely to be a steady seller, rates the 
book an ‘‘a’’—essential for small public librar- 
ies. 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


Writes in her November bulletin to book- 
sellers and librarians: “. .. Here are the 
parts one needs and uses in easily accessible 
form, the continuity of thought preserved, 
even intensified, by this simplification. A book 
for clergy and laymen, and one that will be in 
constant demand through the years.” 


DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


In his eloquent Foreword to “The Quotable 
Bible” says: “‘The arrangement of ‘The Quot- 
able Bible’ retains the beauty and power of the 
King James Bible and fills a definite need... . 
Nothing essential has been omitted.” 


METROPOLITAN CHURCH LIFE 


Official bulletin of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches: “This new and choice 
edition is primarily an abridgement, but in 
addition it is notable for its beauty of format 
and for its introduction of each book through 
a carefully composed interpretative paragraph. 

. The editor has contrived through a pains- 
taking and judicious process of verse selection 
to reduce the size of the Bible to the point 
where it is set forth in a moderate sized vol- 
ume with clear type and uncrowded pages.” 


Printed on Kenmore Eggshell paper and 
beautifully bound in rich maroon Buckram, 
‘The Quotable Bible” contains 736 pages. A 
detailed Table of Contents, which provides a 
topical summary of the Bible, a concise index 
and nearly one thousand famous Biblical quo- 
tations in the Addenda give the volume lasting 
reference value. 


$3.00 


SAMUEL CURL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 





























* "“Books—lighthouses erected in the great sea of time"—Whipple * 
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(Continued from page 287) 


Misleading 
To the Editors: 


The advertising of the ‘Latest 2d edition, New 
International Encyclopedia’ attributes the fol- 
lowing statement to the American Library Asso- 
ciation—"‘The best encyclopedia for ready ref- 
erence.” Such an evaluation was never made 
by the A.L.A. and this improper use of the name 
of the Association has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Outlet Book Company, New York 
City, which purchased a remainder stock from 
Funk & Wagnalls. That company promised in 
July to “omit any reference to the A.L.A.” 
in its advertising. The quotation persists, how- 
ever, not only in its own advertising but in the 
advertising of firms to which it presumably has 
sold sets for resale. 

Not many librarians will be misled. They 
will remember that the second edition of the 
New International Encyclopedia appeared in 1916 
(23 v.), was reissued with slight changes in 
1922, and supplemented in 1925 (2v.) and in 
1930 (2v.). They will recognize the fact also 
that statements made about a book a decade or 
two ago, from whatever source, would not nec- 
essarily hold true today. 

It should be pointed out that any statement 
attributing an endorsement or a recommenda- 
tion of a book to the A.L.A. is misleading and 
in fact untrue. The Association can take formal 
action on a matter only by vote of its Executive 
Board, Council, or its membership. None of 
these concerns itself with the merits of in- 


dividual books or sets. 


EVERETT O. FONTAINE, Chief 
Publishing Department 
American Library Association 


Series and Sequels 


To the Editors: 


In your issue of the January 1937 Wilson Bul- 
letin you carried a very useful list, “Series, Se- 
quels, Sequences.” We have used this continu- 
ously since then and wonder whether you are 
planning to bring it up-to-date within the next 
few years. It would be especially useful to have 
the complete series of novels by Alexandre Dumas 
listed such as the Marie Antoinette romances, 
Valois and Napoleon romances. Arnold Bennett's 
Five Towns series would also be a useful addition. 


GRETCHEN D. KNiEF, County Librarian 
County of Kern 
Bakersfield, California 


{Ep. Note: We hope to be able to bring “‘Ser- 
ies, Sequels, Sequences” up to date in a not too 
distant issue of the Bulletin.’’} 
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Merry Christmas 


To the Editors: 

The red and white paper Santa in your last 
December number of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
gave us the idea for the enclosed adaptation. We 
had no one on the staff who could copy the one 
pictured, but we did find the Old-fashioned Santa 
at the Ten Cent Store and put the pack on him. 
We think he is swell, and thank you for the idea. 

We thought you might like to pass the idea 
on. We have had few posters that were enjoyed 
and commented upon as much as this one of 
Santa with his pack of books. 


CiypE SMITH, Librarian 
Olivia Raney Library 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Help Wanted 


To the Editors: 

Civil Service examinations open to residents of 
the United States will be held for positions in the 
Public Library of Newark, New Jersey. 

1. For Reference Assistants, $1600-$2000., age 
24-35. For college and library school graduates 
with two years of experience in work compar- 
able in range and responsibility. 

2. For General Assistant, $1300-$1500., age 21- 
30. For college and library school graduates. 


Applicants should write at once to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Trenton, N.J., for application 


blanks, 


date of examination and arrangements 


made for persons too far distant to be present 
in Newark; and to Beatrice Winser, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J., for information about nature 
of work and opportunity for advancement and for 
literature about the institution. 


BEATRICE WINSER, Librarian 
Newark, N.J., Public Library 
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Especially Selected 


for Libraries 


GREAT MODERN 
COMPOSERS 


Edited by Oscar Thompson 


Oscar Thompson, one of America’s fore- 
most music writers, has here included bio- 
graphical and critical discussions of 30 
outstanding composers of our day, written 
by such distirtguished musicologists as 
Edwin Evans, Edward J. Dent, Olin 
Downes, Nicolas Slonimsky, Paul Stefan 
and others. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN 
ARTIST and His Times 


By Homer Saint-Gaudens 























































A book which tells the story of American 
art, from the beginning to the present, in 
terms of its significant figures, highlighted 
against the times in which they eel A 
charming retrospect of our American past, 
combined with a shrewd, authoritative in- 
terpretation of our native art. Color fron- 
tisptece and 64 halftone pictures. $5.00. 
Limited, autographed edition $10.00. 


TAR HEELS 


By Jonathan Daniels 






























































An honest, warm-hearted portrait of North 
Carolina and its people—a lusty, open- 
eyed and candid discussion of their present- 
day folkways—their work and play, their 
food, education, prejudices and foibles, 
their industries a 























cities. $3.00 


THE BEST PLAYS 
1940-1941 


Edited by Burns Mantle 


Indispensable for theatre lovers, containing 
by long excerpts and connecting summaries, 
ten Broadway plays, in addition to in- 
formation about actors, casts, producers, 
directors, etc. Includes 
CLAUDIA, NATIVE SON, MY 
SISTER EILEEN, LADY IN 
THE DARK, THE CORN IS 
GREEN, FLIGHT TO THE 
WEST, MR. AND MRS. 
NORTH, WATCH ON THE 
RHINE, ARSENIC AND OLD 
LACE, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE. With 10 
stage pictures. $3.00 


















































































































At your dealers or jobbers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY °* N. Y. 
















Managing Editor Athol E. Rollins of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Mr. F. E. Compton, and Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner of Teachers College, as they planned the most extensive curriculum survey ever undertaken 


by Dr. Herbert B. Bruner and others, 
tells the story of a five-year sur- 
vey of 1,189 selected courses of 
study. The survey was carried 
on at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and was made 
possible by a grant from 


F. E. Compton and Company. 


A half million cards now filed 
in the Compton building report 
every item covered in these 


courses of study and show their 


“WHAT OUR SCHOOLS ARE TEACHING” 


frequency and the grade level 
on which each topic is studied. 

Every new and revised article 
prepared for Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia during the 
five-year period has been based 
on certain knowledge of the ref- 
erence needs of boys and girls 
since, from the beginning, 
Compton editors had access to 
all the materials in this cur- 


riculum study. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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* “Books wind into the heart"—Hazlitt * 
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